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BEAUTIFUL DODGE GIFT BOOKS 


i A BOOK 
ABOUT ME 


A charming record in 
which children can write 


personal things about 
themselve ge, weight, 
height, favorite sports, 


reading, friends, ete. 
Richly illustrated in full 
color. Colorful padded 
binding. Boxed. $2.50 


A RECORD 
OF GIFTS 


This book is designed to 
record wedding gifts and 
gifts received on notable 
and festive occasions along 
with the names and ad- 
dresses of the donors. Printed in two colors, bound in imita- 
tion white leather and padded jacket. Boxed. $1.50 


A BOOK OF GUESTS AND MEMORIES 


For every house where hospitality reigns. Ample space for 
guests’ signatures and pleasant comments on wedding anni- 
versaries, birthdays, holidays, week-ends, etc. Printed in grey, 
bound in white with padded green leatherette jacket. Boxed. 


$1.00 


| SCHOOL DAY 
MEMORIES 


Designed for modern 
youth with entries for 
such diverse activities 
as dates, parties, 
chums, photos, ath- 
letics, movies, favorite 
\,>. stars, sports, radio pro- 
grams, orchestras, 
studies, ete. Illustrated 


cot 


| by Virginia Grilley. 

Printed in full color. 

"N77, & Attractively bound 

77 | (| 2G, with padded leather- 

ees ic necnialseliadlb ss si ette jacket. Boxed. 
$1.35. 


OUR FAMILY 


A new kind of a book in which every American family can 
write its own story—to record by word and picture (sketches, 
photographs and snapshots) the life of the members within 
the household and in the community and world outside—their 
school days, their work and hobbies, their personal likes, their 
romances, their part in the war effort, and their visions of 
the future of America. 

It is a story to be recorded not by one but by every member of 
the family—father, mother, sons, daughters. Think of its vast 
importance to future generations of every family in America 
and what a value to every owner in preserving the family’s 
dearest and most precious memories. Introduction by Kath- 
leen Norris. Beautifully illustrated and with rich padded 
jacket. Size 814” x 11”. Boxed. $3.75 


ADDRESSES 


A tastefully printed address book. Room for 250 names, addresses, tele- 
phone numbers, memorandums, 64 pages. 444” x 5”. Leatherette. Boxed 


$1.00 


BIRTHSTONE 
BIRTHDAY 
RECORD 


A book in which to list your , 
friends’ birthdays. The name of | 
the birthstone symbolizing each — , 
month, along with appropriate 
mottos, is printed at the head 
of each page. Printed in two 
colors, bound in white with rich 


padded jacket. Boxed. $1.35 


"BIRTH. STONE 
BIRTHDAY REC ORD | 


MY BABY 


A lovely book gracefully designed with two color illustrations 
to record baby’s first smiles, first words, parties, photographs, 
pets, gifts, hand and foot prints, friends and family back- 
ground. Bound in white decorated binding with padded simu- 


lated kid jacket and ribbon. Boxed. $1.75 
BABY’S-_DIARY~ ~ 


A new kind of baby book. The ultra modern mother has been 

taught by her physician to keep a daily record of her baby’s 

life. Here is her book. Space for five lines a day. Printed in 

color; white padded cover, and ribbon tie. 64 pages. 4144” x 
ay, fy! ee 50 


BABY MINE 


A baby record newly designed to catch 
the modern spirit. Colored drawings 
of children in action by the famous 
artists Marion and Doris Henderson 
along with quotations from great 
writers. Decorated binding with white 
padded jacket and ribbon tie. Boxed. 


$2.00 


MY DOG 


A record of your dog’s pedigree, breed, markings, photo- 
graphs, birthdays, tricks, blue ribbons, brothers and sisters. 
Pictures of many breeds by the famous dog illustrator Gladys 
Emerson Cook. Printed in two colors, bound in brown with 
padded brown jacket. Boxed. $1.75, 


MY WEDDING 


A book in which a woman may re- 
cord the most precious memories 
in her life. Beautifully designed 
and illustrated pages enlivened by 
quotations from great writers await 
such entries as engagement, gifts, 
trousseau, wedding gown, honey- 
moon, photographs, ete. Printed 
in full color, bound in white with 
white padded jacket and ribbon 
tie. Illustrated by Virginia Grilley. 
Boxed. $2.25 


BIRTHDAY BOOKS 


SHAKESPEARE—LANGUAGE OF JEWELS— 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS 


Each printed in two colors; bound attractively in padded leatherette, with 
title in gold and silken bookmark, 128 pages. 444” x 5”. $1.25 


At Many of the Better Stores, or from 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 116 East 16th Street, New York 3 


= _ By 
Ss” AITTILIO GATTI 
| Author of "Killers All,” ete. 


“South of the Sahara 
| stretches a great continent, 
extravagantly lush in veg- 
| etation, and inhabited by 
Negroes, Negroids and 
i strange animals... This 
|. book is a rich account of 
_ Commander Gatti’s latest 
expedition, of primitive f 
i people as well as animals, 
_ their lives, habits and su- 
perstitions, and gives the 
stuck-at-home reader a 
fascinating and honest es- 
cape from overciviliza- 
tion.”—Chicago Sun 
Illustrated with dramatic 
. photographs. ~~  — $3.00 
: - @ 


BEAR —— Hi 
ISLAND ==" 
by Eleanor Clymer 


1 The story of Keith and Jane and 
their wonderful summer vacation _ 
- on Little Bear Island. An excit- 
ing book, beautifully illustrated 
by Ursula Koering. Ages 6 to 10. 


The Grocery | oe 


Mouse 
by Eleanor Clymer 


The adventures of 
two little mice. 


“A laugh-provoking little book.” 
Chicago Tribune. “Filled with. 
lugh-powered squeals of delight 
‘or uges six to ten.” ~Philudelphia 
ulletin. JUustrated in color by 

$2.00 


Jeanne Bendick., | 
A Junior Literary Guild Selection 


_The Story Behind 
ie GREAT. 
MEDICAL DISCOVERIES __ 
by Elizabeth 3 
Rider Montgemery 
“The forty-three episodes hold the 
ee ste, ae ns 
the reader with their human ine 
a 
f if ai 8 r = 
et “challenges.”"-N."'Y. Temes 


Us ; 
mond Vartanion, Ages 10 ys 
A Junior Literary Guild Selection 
BS The . tory Behind 
GREAT INVENTIONS 
__ by Elizabeth Rider Montgomery 


“Short, dramatic stories of th 
Most overeape inventions... res 


ae | 


Be Raymond Vartentan. Ages Tote 
‘The MODEL PLANE 
vaOE _ ANNUAL: 1945 — 
by David C. Cooke . 
of How To Build end Fly 


Model Planes, The Aircraft Annual. 
ss " *Mlustrated, $3.00 
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MiaM! BEACH 


“Planned for privacy” to 
give a limited number of 
guests the rare luxury of 
“elbow room’. Spacious gar- 


dens, private beach, Ocean 
Terrace, famed Sea Island 
Room, private deluxe fishing 
cruiser. Superb cuisine, 
appointments, services — no 
effort spared in continuing 
and even improving. on 
prewar Whitman standards. 
Reservations well in advance 
advisable. Open January 1. 


Brochure on request. Address 
EDWARD NOULIN, Mgr. 


* ROBERT 
RICHTER 


Formerly THE WHITMAN | 
OCEAN FRONT AT 34th STREET 


PLAN Now... 
to visit" Sunshine 


High hopes 


.. fulfill chem in colorful Tuc- 
son, This warm, invigorating 


' sunshine climate is your passe ff 


port to pleasure. 


' Fond memories 


++»follow you home, whether 
your vacation is vigorous or. 
uiet. So much to choose 
rom! For free booklet -write 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club 


. 4546-D Rialto, Tucson, Ariz. | 


UNCHANGED BY WAR 
TUCSON’S DESERT 
CLIMATE BECKONS 


Dil pleat peatuber— 


++ Do not come without con- 
firmed reservations for living 
accommodations! 


Your place in the sun 7s TUCSON 


SAINT PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL 


America’s most imposing Catholic cathedral stands at Fiftieth 


Street and Fifth Avenue. This view of the central Gothic portal 

was taken from the ultra-modern Radio City whose tall towers 

now dwarf the cathedral’s spires. St. Patrick’s Cathedral was 
begun in 1858 and dedicated in 1879. 


NIGHT CLUB IN HARLEM 


New York’s Harlem is America’s greatest Negro metropolis. Its 
night clubs contribute generously to the gaiety of the city. 


BULLETINS FROM CHINA 


During the terrible years from 1937 to 1945 New York’s Chinatown 

followed the progress of Japanese aggression with passionate interest 

and it gave large sums of money to the Chinese war fund. These 

wall newspapers with the latest dispatches from the Orient are 
printed on red and orange paper. 
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dominates the marshlands of New Jersey. 


monolith of the Empire State Building 


SALUTE TO OUR GREATEST 
METROPOLIS 


- Photographs by Andreas Feininger 
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MAKING A PORTRAIT OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY is at once one of the most baffling and 
most exciting challenges which a photographer can meet. An- 
dreas’ Feininger, a student of architecture and photography in Eu- 
rope, came to this country in 1939 and accepted this challenge. 
As the pictures reproduced on these pages indicate he has ac- 
quitted himself well. “If not in The City,” he writes, “‘where else 
from a pictorial point of view, can one find greater contrasts closer 
together, and more rapidly changing moods? From the brilliance 
and sparkle of a morning in spring to the mother-of-pearl haze 
of a summer afternoon, and the dripping fog of a November eve- 
ning; from ink-black night in the darkest corners of the slums, 
to the white hot glare of millions of lamps along the Great White 
Way and that exciting glow in the sky which at night lies like a 
crimson blanket over the city.” 

Andreas Feininger has recently gathered together the best of 
his photographs of the metropolis in a volume called ‘New York’’ 
recently published by Ziff-Davis. From that volume these pictures 
have been selected as examples of what a resourceful and imagi- 
native photographer can achieve when he chooses the dramatic and 
overwhelming diversity of New York as his subject matter. What 
was most essential in making his portrait of the great city was pa- 
tience. ‘‘Again and again,’’ he writes, ‘‘l spent days and weeks 
and rolls and rolls of film in order to get a single picture that ful- 
filled my conception of spatial organization. . . . | have tried to 
suggest the melting pot—the Jews, the Chinese, the Syrians, the 
Greeks, the Germans, the Italians, the Negroes, and the Anglo- 
Saxons. In my opinion the splendor of Rockefeller Center is neither 
more nor less important in giving a true impression of New York 
than are pictures of the slums. Huge passenger liners are only as 
typical as are tugs, ferries, and excursion boats. For where in all 
the world can you find majestic towers and foul tenements, proud 
ships and tattered freighters, pronounced luxury and abject misery, 
closer together than in the city of New York?”’ 


errr: 


FEATURING MELODRAMA AND SEX 


It’s only a few blocks from New York’s glamorous first run moving picture houses 
to the small theatres along West Forty-Second Street that specialize in sensatiogaa 
films featuring melodrama and sex. 


pe aeria aso ON THE BOWERY 


i The Bowery is still one of New York’s most colorful thoroughfares. It is obvious 
from these signs that tatooing is still a highly valued art. 
ic : brawls can have their black eye made natural for ten cents. 


Victims of bar room 


THE DIAMOND HORSE SHOE 


New York’s Metropolitan Opera House was opened in 1883. It represent 
one of the most grandiose efforts of America’s late nineteenth century plute 
racy to rival the culture of European capitals. The pompous structure is no’ 
worthy as an example of execrable decorative taste and bad constructic 


CENTRAL PARK 


New York’s Central Park was designed by the first and 
greatest of America’s landscape achitects, Frederick Law 
Olmstead. Construction on the park was begun in 1857 
and when it was completed Olmstead was commissioned 
to design Prospect Park, Brooklyn; Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia; South Park, Chicago; Mount Royal Park, 
Montreal and many other important landscaping projects. 
Framed on every side by tall buildings, Central Park pre- 
serves for recreation and material beauty an 840 acre 
tract, two and one half miles long and a half mile wide. 
New York must be grateful to Olmstead’s vision which 
he expressed in these words: “‘It is of great importance 
as the first real park made in this country—a democratic 
development of the highest significance and on the suc- 
cess of which, in my opinion, much of the progress of 
art and aesthetic culture in this country is dependent.” 


AMERICA’S 


FIRST SUCCESSFUL AIR FLIGHT, 


JANUARY 7, 


1 
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Something For Philadelphia To Boast About 


A CENTURY AGo, John Warren Watson, 
traveling through young America, wrote of 
the City of Brotherly Love: “The glory of 


Philadelphia is its waterworks. Yet no Phila- 
delphians talk of them but only visitors. It 
surely proves they are not puffers.” 

As a matter of fact, there was much more 
than just waterworks for Philadelphia to feel 
puffed about a hundred and even two hun- 
dred years before Watson immortalized the 
modesty of the inhabitants of the Quaker 
City. 

Back in 1741, Andrew Bradford put out 
the American Magazine, first periodical of 
its kind on the continent. In 1784, Phila- 
delphia was the home of the first daily news- 
paper in America: while in 1752, the first 
fire insurance company emerged to the light 
of day, and twelve years before that the 
University of Pennsylvania, first university 
in our land, was founded. It was on the 
banks of the stately Delaware River that 
Benjamin Franklin organized the American 
Philosophical Society with such brilliant co- 
initiators as David Rittenhouse, astronomer, 
and Thomas Godfrey, inventor of the marin- 
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by Madelin Blitzstein 
With illustrations by James R. Bingham 


er’s quadrant, Surely, a distinguished group. 

While authorities in the field of Americana 
claim many “firsts” for Philadelphia—more 
“firsts” than the average citizen is conscious 
of—they can not claim for the present-day 
metropolis the distinction of being the oldest 
in our land, for Boston and New York were 
half a century old when Philadelphia was 
founded. 

A Dutch pioneer, Cornelius Jacobson May 
(Cape May, New Jersey, was named for 
him) brought a party of Dutch settlers to 
the banks of the Delaware River in 1623, 
but he pitched his tents both below and above 
what is the present site of Philadelphia. 
Then the New Sweden Company, which sent 
out colonizers about fifteen years later, set 
up trading-posts that turned out to be short- 
lived, at the mouth of the Schuylkill. There 
were frequent clashes between the Swedes 
and the Dutch, the Swedes building a block- 
house called Wicaco, meaning “dwelling 
place” in the language of the American In- 
dian, and the English finally taking over 
the entire territory. 

It was William Penn, whose mother was a 


Dutch ~oman of no particular itellectual 
endowments, and whose father was Sir Wil- 
liam Penn, an admiral of the English Navy, 
who got the charter for what became the 
state of Pennsylvania (Penn’s woods) 
1681. Having met George Fox, an ardent 
and devoted member of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, Penn felt that taking 
the charter was a good idea, because Fox 
promised to provide many willing settlers 
who would till the soil and build the houses 
and set up civilization in the virgin w 
lands. You see, it came to pass that Penn 
was given the land by the British Crown in - 
order to cancel out a debt the Crown owed 
to William Penn’s father, the Admiral. The 
Crown therefore gave William Penn the land 
in return for the payment of two beaver 
skins annually in addition to one-fifth of all 
the gold and silver that might be found in 
the territory. 

Arriving the next year, Penn, clad‘in his 
colonial attire with shining silver buckles on 
his pumps and what might be called a five- 
gallon hat on his head, chose the site of his 
capital city between the Delaware and the 


CAESAR RODNEY ARRIVES TO CAST THE DECIDING VOTE FOR THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


_ Schuylkill Rivers, had it surveyed by ex- 
perts, christened it Philadelphia, and, by Au- 
gust, 1683, was pleased to announce that 
eighty Quaker families had settled there in 
addition to the first colony of Germans in 
that part of Philadelphia which is called Ger- 
mantown to this day. 

Penn thus found himself in the position 
of a kind of feudal lord, with power to set 
up the code for what might turn out to be 
a vast and rich domain. The founder of 
_ Philadelphia had definite ideas about what 
kind of community he wanted to plant; some 
historians have found fault with him as an 
‘impractical dreamer but there is no doubt 
that he did know what he wanted and hoped 
for. 

Peni ‘envisaged os house with a garden, 
an orchard and a field; he feared the ugli- 
ness that comes with cutting down trees and 
often reiterated his belief that “greene coun- 
try is always wholesome.” In addition to 
_ being an ardent naturalist Penn was also a 
ee ‘moralist, and one of his oft-repeated 


warnings was: “No vice or evil conversation 
shall go uncomplained of or unpunished in 
any way; that God be not provoked to wrath 
against the country.” 

Penn found the Leni Lenape or Delaware 
Indians on his territory and they had their 
own mode of life. Their food consisted of 
corn, hominy, peas and beans in addition 
to the game and fish they caught and ate; 
they wore no clothes except animal skins 
over their shoulders and around their loins, 
and they greased their bodies with bear fat; 
they liked the rum which the Dutch and 
the Swedes offered to them so much that 
they were prone to drink it to excess, in 
spite of the fact that they often killed each 
other in drunken orgies. 

William Penn was opposed to the rum- 
drinking of the Indians and tried his best to 
stop it. He also looked down his Puritanical 
nose at the weekly fairs in the city, made 
more colorful by the presence of the Indians, 
where an entire deer was sold for two 
shillings, the hindquarters for sixpence and 


a large turkey for one shilling; while fish, 
fruits and berries were incredibly cheap, 
even for that period. 

Through the influence of the Quakers, 
acts were passed to punish the citizens for 
attending such “rude and riotous sports and 
practises as prizes, stage plays, masques, rev- 
els, bull baitings, cock fightings or similar 
amusements.” Severe chastisement was vis- 
ited upon adulterers and adulteresses, who 
were publicly whipped and given one year 
in jail at hard labor. Bigamy was, of course, 
a much worse offense and the unfortunate 
man who was found guilty was given life 
imprisonment at hard labor. “Scolds” were 
punished by being put in jail for three days 
or being forced to stand for “one whole 
hour in the most public place” with a gag 
in their mouth. 

Along about 1694, the Friends apparently 
grew even bolder in their attempts to make 
the community a straight-laced one. They 
became especially violent on the subject of 
trying to put a stop to flirtation, making this 
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SKATING ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 


characteristic and amusing pronunciamento: 

“It is unbecoming those who profess the 
Truth to go from one woman to another and 
keep company and sit together, especially in 
the night season, spending their precious time 
in idle discourse and drawing the affections, 
one of another, many times, when there is 
no reality in it.” 

Nor did they overlook the evils of drink- 
ing too many toasts to people’s healths, eat- 
ing too generously of rich cakes, the over- 
abundant supply of drinking houses, the ‘‘de- 
bauchery and corruption of youth,” the ex- 
cess of “fiddling, dancing and gameing,” and 
the overindulgence in “horse raceing” and 
public hooting. Especially were the Friends 
worried about the goings-on in the “caves,” 
which had served as the original dwellings. 
Fires were a serious menace to life and 
property and the fathers of the city tried, 
unsuccessfully, to prohibit smoking in the 
streets by day or night, imposing fines for 


FIRE ALARM IN COLONIAL PHILADELPHIA 


breaking the rule, the 
penalty money to be 
used for the purchase 
of fire buckets. _ 

It was a long, long 
way yet before Phila- 
delphia was to become 
the seat of the First 
Continental Congress, 
was to be the birth- 
place of the Declara- 
tion of Independence 
and the Constitution, 
was to be occupied by 
the British — under 
Lord Howe, and was 
to be the state’s as 
well as the nation’s 
capital As a matter 
of record, which few 
Philadelphians of to- 
day, let alone outsid- 
ers, know enough of 
to be puffed up about, 
the City of Brotherly 
Love was the cultural center for science, 
philosophy and literature at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century and remained the 
largest city in the union until 1830 and its 
monetary hub till 1836. 

What, perhaps, permitted New York and 
Chicago to outstrip it in the latter part of 
the 1800’s was the fact that the strong 
Quaker and German influence gave it the 
placidity, the conservatism and the leisure- 
liness of pace that allowed more ambitious 
cities to outstrip it. When Benjamin Frank- 
lin was in Europe, he was asked to what 


age men live in America. He answered: “T 


can not tell till old Drinker dies.” The gen- 
tleman to whom Franklin referred was one 
John Drinker, born in December, 1680, in a 
log-house at what is now Second and Market 
Streets in Philadelphia; as it happened, John 
Drinker married four times, had countless 
children and grandchildren, and died a cen- 
tenarian. 


The German in- 
fluence found — its 
spearhead in Pas- 


torius, who inspired 
many a poet. One 
of these versifiers, 
John Holme _ by 
name, immortalized 
Germantown thus: 


“Here are some Jar- 
mans up and down, 
“Besides the settlers of 

a town. 

A town here is that’s 
long and large, 

All builded at the cost 
and charge, 

Of those stout Jarmans, 
who can work 

As hard as slaves under 
the Turk, 

Although here’s no need 
of such toil 

We live in such a fer- 
tile soil.” 
Nor was Pastor- 


ius himself a slacker 
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at “scrivening,” schoolmaster and lingu 
that he was. He left an Encyclopedia o: 
Curious Knowledge, the original manuscript 
of which is now at the University of Penn: 
sylvania, which he edited for young people 
and called Rusca Apium. a 

Nor were the Indians to be discounted in 
their influence on early Philadelphia. Indian 
names still abound in the Quaker City though 
few people realize they are an Indian heritage 
nor yet know what the sounds mean. § 


“Passyunk” means a level place; it is now 3 
a wide street. ‘“Moyamensing’ means a 
“place of meeting” or a “haunt for wild 
pigeons”; it is at the present time the name — 
of a jail. “Tacony” is wood and it is in the 
northeastern industrial part of the city; 
“Shackamaxon” means “place of eels”; 
“Pennypack” is “deep, dead water,” and ap- 
propriately enough is the name of a creek, © 
while “Wingohocking” signifies “land in a _ 
valley.” a 

William Penn was interested in good rela- 
tions with the Indians but could not spend 
all his time in the New World because he 
was beset with troubles in England. He had 
to leave Pennsylvania permanently in 1702 — 
but was fortunate in his choice of a successor 
in the person of Irish-born James Logan, a 
truly learned man, expert in many languages” 
and equipped with a broad and human view. — 
Logan was better equipped than either 
Thomas Lloyd, steeped in theology, or Pas- © 
torius, narrowed by his German schooling, © 
to undertake the stewardship of the growing 
colony. 

Logan was very fond of the Indians and 
they reciprocated his affections. The Mingo — 
Chief Logan was named in his honor, and 
Logan was often consulted on Indian affairs. — 
Many times the Indians encamped at Stenton, © 
Logan’s home, at his invitation, smoking tra-_ 
ditional pipes of peace and cooking their own 
dinners. In 1781, after long years of illness, 
Penn died, and then Governor Keith came to 
take the helm; after, 1720, there was “some 
lifting of the moral pall of Quakerism.” ; 


No small credit for the expanding intel- 
lectual horizon must go to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, youngest son of a youngest son for five 
generations, who arrived one day from Bos- 
ton, having traveled overland to Burlington, 
New Jersey, and then having rowed himself — 
on the Delaware to arrive with blistered hands © 
at High Street wharf at eight a.m. one morn- 
ing with a Dutch dollar, odd pieces of cop-— 
per, several shirts and pairs of stockings in 
his bulging pockets, and only the clothes on 
his back for he had sent his baggage by 
packet. The story goes that his first visit 
was to a bakery where he purchased three 
rolls of bread, eating one, and carrying the 
other two, each under an arm. Thus equipped, 
he walked up Market Street, where Deborah — 
Reed, who later became his devoted spouse, 
saw him and giggled at his unusual appear- 
ance. 

Franklin, who seemed to have been en- 
dowed with the personality that makes 
Horatio Alger stories come true, was sought 
after by men of prominence almost from the | 
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a 


oe 


for. fe Shoriame: hee! ra fat Hichea a fear 
will,” “He that drinks fast pays slow,” 
“Tongue double brings trouble,” and “He’s 
the best physician that knows the worthless- 
ess of most medicines,” passed around from 
neighbor to neighbor. 

His inventiveness and initiative brought 
about all kinds of novelties in the city. It 
was Franklin who started the first volun- 
teer fire fighting association, known as the 
Union Fire Company, on December 7, 1736; 
it was restricted to thirty members, boasted 
one imported English engine and provided 
that each member keep at his home six leather 
buckets and two large bags of “wider linen,” 
the latter to be used to carry things to safety 
from a burning edifice. 

: Other companies followed: the Fellowship, 
the Heart-in-Hand and the Friendship, which 
enlisted “most of the inhabitants who were 
men of property,’ and the Hand-in-Hand 
and Hibernia which restricted members to 
the most distinguished preachers, professors 

d judges. | 

‘To Franklin goes the credit for promoting 
learning. Out of his initiative grew the Junto 
Debating Club which led to the opening of 
the Philadelphia Library Company, housed 
in a lovely pink building, and christened 

“mother of all North American subscription 
libraries” by Benjamin Franklin. Also out 
of the Junto was born the American Philo- 
sophical Society for which Benjamin Frank- 


lin wrote the first circular; its first members. 


were lawyer Thomas Hopkinson, president; 
William Coleman, treasurer; Benjamin 
Franklin, secretary; Dr. Thomas Bond; John 
Bartram, botanist; Thomas Godfrey, mathe- 
matician ; Se eauel Rhoads,- mathematician ; 
William Parsons, geographer ; and Dr. Phin- 
eas Bond, philosopher. 

Humanitarian that Franklin was he was 
greatly disturbed by the illnesses which 
plagued men’s bodies and souls. A number 
of people, horrified at the large numbers of 
insane and ill who were uncared for, drew 
up a petition asking that something be done 
about the mentally sick and also “those tor- 
tured perhaps with the stone, devoured by the 
cancer, deprived of ‘sights by. cataracts, or 

gradually decaying by loathsome distempers.” 
Franklin agitated for the opening of a hos- 
pital; as a result, in 1751, the Pennsylvania 
Hospital was established and Philadelphia 
became America’s first ponent | medical 
center. iene kK 
x Franklin was interested by a course of lec- 
tures on electricity which Dr. Spence, the 
Scotsman, gave at the Junto. When Peter 
Collinson of “as sent an “electric tube” 


a pe to ea: 


oo ve after the ae jar had peared 


THE NEW YORK STAGE ARRIVES 


his “electrical picnic” in Fairmount Park, 
the men attending in colored waistcoats and 
white wigs. Franklin wrote to a friend: “A 
turkey is to be roasted by the electrical jack, 
before a fire kindled by the electrical bottle.” 
The fame of the “electrical picnic’ went 
around the world. 

There’s no doubt that Franklin was a unique 
person; both in this country and in his so- 
journs abroad he made an everlasting im- 
pression, compared by some to the great 
French liberal, Voltaire. In 1785, Franklin 
returned to Philadelphia after nine years 
in France; he was wearing his wool hat 
and plain clothes and the bells of the city 
rang out to greet him. Five years later, he 
died. Twenty thousand persons were ‘at 


er) 


“his funeral, including readers front the Jew- 
ish Synagogue. 

Friendly with Franklin was another great 
scientist, David Rittenhouse, born in Ger- 


-mantown, son of a Welsh Quakeress and a 


Pennsylvania farmer, a man of stupendous 
scientific curiosity and ability. In 1763,, he 
constructed his famous orrery to represent 
the motion of the bodies of the solar system 
and to illustrate the solar and lunar eclipses 
and other phenomena for a period of five 
» thousand years, either forward or backward. 
* Of the Rittenhouse achievement, Thomas 
Jefferson’ wrote: “He has not indeed made 
a world; but he has by imitation approached 
nearer its maker than any man who has lived 
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RAISING THE FIRST SaaS FLAG ON A MAN-OF-WAR 
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PLEBE DRILL 


In 1897 cadets at Annapolis were drilled 

by a colorful Frenchman named Corbu- 

sier. In addition to teaching the manual 

of arms, Corbusier also gave classes in 

the manly art of self defense with cut- 
lass and duelling sword. 


TUMBLING TEAM 


Gymnastics and tumbling were popular 

at the Naval Academy in nineties for 

developing timing and balance and for 

the muscular improvement that resulted 

from systematic exercise. The walls of 

the gym were adorned with guns, bay- 
onets and cutlasses of the era. 


Training America’s 


Admirals in the 


Nimeties 


/ 


Official U.S Navy Photograplis 


A HALF CENTURY or more ago the United 
States Naval Academy was not the huge and 
efficient institution it is today. The young 
men who studied there in the last half of 
the nineteenth century were trained in the 
principles of naval warfare that within a 
few decades were to become completely ob- 
solete. Some of the cadets of the nineties, 
close students of the naval strategy of Lord 
Nelson and Admiral Mahan, were destined 
to command the mighty battleships of World 


War One and World War Two. Students 


who thrilled to the stories of the primitive 
ironclads of the Spanish-American War were 
to see the power of the bombers and the 
mighty aircraft carriers that destroyed Japan. 
And they were to hear also the sinister rever- 
berations of the explosions of the atomic 
bombs which may make navies forever obso- 
lete. “It may be that pictures of Annapolis 


taken today will seem as quaint fifty years 


from now as the pictures on these pages. 


La Ga 


THE OFFICERS’ CLUB 


Back in 1879 officers attached to the Naval 
Academy invited their friends to meet them 
at dances and teas in this building on Porter 
Row. The old Officers’ Club with its lovely 
reflecting pool and fountain has long since 
disappeared, Its place has been taken by a 
far more impressive building with reading 
rooms, lounges, sun parlors, dining rooms and ~ 
even a bowling alley. As in the past, how- 
ever, the Officers’ Club remains the center of 

social life at Annapolis. : 2 
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COURTSHIP—1895 


utton chop sleeves, bustles and veils 

ere the fashionable things to wear when 

oung ladies visited their admirers at 
Annapolis in the nineties. 


NAVAL ACADEMY BALL—1869 


he Naval Academy balls have always 
een glamorous occasions. This drawing 


ade in 1869 shows the fashionable 
ostumes of the day, and the huge can- 
dle chandeliers that lighted the hall. 


WORK AND PLAY 


In the picture above Naval 
Cadets are having a swing 
session in the style of the 
nineties. In the picture at 
the right; taken in 1903, 
cadets are engaged in the 
far more serious task of 
learning about the new 
wonder of the age, wire- 
less telegraphy. The equip- 
ment was crude, but it was 
sufficient to teach young 
Naval cadets the rudiments 
of the vital science of elec- 
tronics which later proved 
invaluable. 


From De Mundus Subterraneus by Athanasius Karcher 


MOUNT ETNA IN ERUPTION 


Athanasius Kircher, the erudite seventeenth century author of ‘‘The Subterranean World,’’ succumbed to many of the supersti- 
tions of his day, but for all his fanatical ideas about dragons and his manufactured evidence, he was frequently a shrewd scientific 
observer. He often made close first hand studies of the phenomena with which he dealt and this engraving of Mt. Etna is based on 
his own observation and his belief that volcanoes are fed from a central fire in the middle of the earth. In addition to being a pro- a 
lific writer Kircher was a teacher of philosophy, mathematics and Oriental philosophy. His researches in archeology may claim the 
merit of first having called attention to Egyptian hieroglyphics. 


ip, she 
ERAT: ee ' e ay: BN \ A CARDINAL’S DRAGON 
wt : : z Our word dragon is derived from 
the Greek word drako which 
means nothing more strange and 
exciting than large snakes. But for 
centuries and in all lands people 
have believed in dragons of the 
most terrifying kind breathing fire 
and causing widespread destruc- 
tion. The dragon represented here 
is the stuffed specimen which was 
a prized possession of Cardinal 
Barberini and obviously the work 
of a primitive nature fakir. 


Our 


AT THE TURN of the century reports 
reached the capital of Russia, then called 
St. Petersburg, that what looked like a com- 
plete corpse of a mammoth was slowly com- 
ing to light in Siberia. The woolly mam- 
_ moth of the Ice Age, the Elephas primigenius 
_ of paleontologists, was no novelty even then, 
Psst! ‘not when coming from Siberia. 
“oor almost a century there had been a special 
and flourishing although not very numerous 
gail of ivory collectors roaming over Si- 
_beria and especially along the northern coast- 
line, bringing almost twenty tons of mam- 
moth tusks to the West every year. But a 
well-preserved and apparently completely 
frozen cadaver was still a special event and the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg sent an 
expedition to the remote riverbed of the 
_Kolyma-Berésovka. It got there in 1902 
and the leader of the expedition, Dr. O. Herz, 
- succeeded in securing the priceless specimen. 
When Dr. Herz returned he did not only 
bring the skeleton, the skin and assorted inner 
parts of that mammoth with him. He also 
carried a curious tale, also connected with the 

= Siosangth : 
At some time while the work was “going 
a on, he and other members of the expedition 
had tried to inform the helpful Siberian 
tribesmen about the nature of the work they 
were doing and about the nature of the ex- 
tinct animal that they were digging from 
the frozen riverbed which began to thaw 
for the first time in 25,000 years. The 
- tribesmen had no use for these explanations, 


informed the expedition in turn about it. 
_ This mammoth had been very much alive, in 
_ their opinion, only a short time before it was 
found dead. These animals lived under- 
ground where they grew old and large, pro- 


eae ae Bincue in the wrong Section: 
and inadvertently emerged from the ground. 
When the rays of the sun hit it it died in- 
; _ stantly— and then, of course, it froze stiff. 
The story which had been told by the na- 
in the shelter of the: banks of the 


he Whole! Beneath 


cel 


by Willy Ley 


they knew all about the strange animal and 


- tected from the rigors of the outside, But- 


THE WATER CENTER 
IN THE ANDES 


Absence of accurate geo- 
graphical knowledge in 
the seventeenth century 
made it possible for 
Athanasius Kircher to 
speculate freely about 
the little known contin- 
ent of South America. In 
this map he shows a 
great Hydrophylacium, or 
water center, at Lake 
~ Titicaca which he be- 
lieved provided the water 
for innumerable rivers in 
South America. 


Kolyma-Berésovka was an almost verbatim 
repetition of a story already on record in 
scientific literature, recorded by no less im- 
portant a man than Charles Darwin himself. 
On October 1, 1833, Charles Darwin dis- 
covered the skeletons of two large animals 
protruding from the steep loam banks of the 


Parana River in the South American pam- 


pas. They were too high above the level 
of the river to be actually touched, but Dar- 
win felt certain that they were skeletons of 
mastodons; the shape of the skull was un- 
mistakable. And the natives who paddled 
his canoe were also familiar with them—in 
their own fashion. These large animals, now 
no longer occurring in this particular section 


of the country, lived and died underground 


and were discovered only accidentally, for 
example when a river cut its way into the 
ground through their old burrows. 

These two stories, one from northeast Si- 
beria and one from the southern parts of 


. South America, are not only. examples of the 


ingenuity with which primitive tribes explain 
strange phenomena to their own satisfaction. 


From Kurcher’s De Mundus Subterre 


They are also examples of the idea of a sub- 
terranean life, of a hidden world under our 
feet which betrays itself only rarely and 
through accidental manifestations. 

The conception is world-wide, not confined 
to any one period in human history, not re- 
stricted or even impeded by geographical, 
racial and linguistic boundaries. How did it 
begin? Most likely in more than one way. 

Large bones, fossils as we now know, were 
one, Burrowing animals like the gopher of 
the Western hemisphere and the moles of 
all continents presumably were another. Ab- 
stract speculations were later added to such 
simple observations. It is hard to say whether 
the custom of burying the dead led to the 
idea of a subterranean realm of the dead 
(later on modified as a realm of the damned) 
or the other way round. But the custom and 
the idea certainly went hand in hand in many 
places and times, : 

Even theological speculations entered into 
the picture—of the same type as that specu- 
lation, or reasoning, which invented the 
enormous southern continent, the Terra aus- 
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De Mundus Subterraneus 


» THE: WRATH OF VESUVIUS 


The volcanoes of the Mediterranean. region inspired early Christians with the idea of helt which 

Dante in the Divine Comedy conceived as an inverted cone with its apex coinciding with the cen- 

ter of the terrestial sphere. Kircher in the more enlightened seventeenth century made a careful 

study of the lava and the rocks which they ejected in an effort to find out the composition of the 
interior of our globe. 


A SWISS SAINT GEORGE 


According to an old legend, the Swiss peasant Winkelriedt, who had been condemned to death, 
saved his life and regained his honor by killing a dragon that lived near the town of Wyler. 


‘ 


tralis incognita, The idea was this: God 
had given the earth to man as a place to 
live. Since man cannot live permanently on 
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the seas it was obvious that there had to be 
more land than. water. And since the water 
of the known world, at one stage of the de- 


velopment of geographical science, seemed to 

cover more territory than the land there had 
to be, there just had to be, a still unknown ~ 
gigantic continent. Similarly it seemed un- 
likely that God had let the whole interior 
of the earth “go to waste” by making it a 
solid mass. Consequently there had to be 
something in there. 

The most comprehensive answer, the an- 
swer which made ‘the maximum use of this 
available space, was given by Dante in the 
Divine Comedy. The world under our feet 
was Hell, literally. It was the realm of the 
damned, accessible through an always wide 
open gate. There followed circle after circle’ 
of punishment until at the bottom, in the 
very center of the earth, the worst sinners 
of all history were permanently tortured by 
Lucifer himself. 

Hell was traditionally underfoot since early 
Christian times, an idea presumably caused 
by the volcanoes of the Mediterranean re- 
gion. What became the realm of the damned 
in Christian times had been the realm of 
the dead, the underworld, before the Chris- 
tians. 
was ruler of the underworld and Hephaistos 
the smith had his workshop under the vol- 
canoes. And when Odysseus comes to the 
extreme west (Spain) he brings a special 
sacrifice to strengthen the spirits of the dead, 
so that they may emerge from below and be 
able to speak to him. 

The tendency to make the realm of the 
dead and the hidden world under foot synony- 
mous can be traced back to Babylonian times. 
When Gilgamesh, the hero of a Babylonian 
-epos, goes to visit his own ancestor, Utna- 
pishtim, he seems to descend. 

The world in. which the long-dead an- 
.cestor Utnapishtim has his dwelling place 
is, of necessity, a transcendental world. But 
tne impression is strong that the past in 
time and the down in direction are one and 
the same thing. 


Christian folklore later on,, with a superb 
sense of appropriateness and in a perfectly 
logical manner, placed the legendary relics 
of pre-Christian times underground too. The 
gnomes live in the mountains and plague the 
miners who disturb them inadvertently, and 
their ruler, King Laurin, maintains a fab- 
ulous castle inside a mountain. Germanic 
folklore even banned Venus into subter- 
ranean surroundings and named one specific 
mountain, the Horselberg in southwestern 
Germany, as the place where access to her 
realm may be had. 


But Dante’s Divine Comedy which marks 
the climax of the more or less spiritual con- 
ceptions of the underworld, also marks ap- 
proximately the end of that conception. Even 
though a German professor wrote a lorig 
and learned Geography of Hell several cen- 
turies after Dante, hardly anybody took this ° 
conception literally anymore after, say 1500. 
No Renaissance engineer who blasted a canal 
or deepened a mine was afraid of breaking 
through into Hell accidentally, people had 
learned to distinguish between ~ philosophic 
and spiritual conceptions and three-dimen- 


Classic--mythology knew that Pluto a 


— 


sional realities which science — revealed. 
_ But the idea of a world under our feet 
did not die; it merely entered another phase. 
‘If the first phase was that of underground 
| gods and their helpers, of the shadows of 
the dead and finally of damned souls, devils 


| and imps, the second phase was that of sub- 


x 

( 
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terranean life. Not just burrowing forms of 
surface life, but special and terrible under- 
ground forms—very much the same idea as 
that expressed by the Siberian tribesmen and 
their South American brothers in spirit. 
There existed a well-developed European 
counterpart to those supposedly subterranean 
-mammoths and mastodons, the dragon. And 
the dragon legend, for reasons almost iden- 
' tical with those which caused the Siberian 
ideas, had become associated with caves and 
mountains. The result was inevitable. Here 
were the dragons, associated with caves. 
| There were the legends about caves, Tann- 
| hauser entering the Horselberg through a 
eave, knights and peasants alike getting into 
King Laurin’s subterranean realm through 
caves, Dante entering Hell through a cave- 
like entrance. Caves might be just caves, but 
caves could be gates to a subterranean world. 
| The whole complex of ideas finally con- 
| densed itself into a book, published in 1678 
and written by the learned and imaginative 
_ Pater Athanasius Kircher, S. J. It is an 
enormous work of two big folio volumes, 


VOYAGE TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH : 
Jules Verne’s famous novel ‘‘Voyage to the Center of the Earth,’’ published in 1864, describes the 
subterranean experiences of an eccentric professor, his nephew and an Icelandic guide. These illus- 
trations from an old edition of the book show the three travelers riding a raft on a torrent of lava 


more than just lavishly illustrated with ex- 
pensive copper plates. 

Its title is De Mundus Subterraneus “On 
The Subterranean World” and it contains 
one chapter with the title De Draconibus 
Subterraneis, about the dragons of the sub- 
‘terranean regions. 


Kircher has been volubly criticized by later - 


writers. It is true that he had a habit of 
accepting the purest hearsay as incontro- 
vertible evidence, it is also true that he on 
occasion manufactured evidence if none was 
available. But he had learning and he had 
imagination, and on occasion he hit the nail 


on the head. In the case of epidemics and. 


disease, for example, Kircher warned to stay 
away from anything not quite clean. Omne 
putridum ex se et sua natura vermes gen- 
erat, he wrote, “everything putrid, by its 
very nature, generates worms.” But it is 
clear that he does not use—his-vermes in 
the present-day zoological sense, it just means 
small animals generally. And he goes on to 
‘say that they are so small that they might 
not be seen and that they cause the disease! 
Kircher guessed at bacteria and their disease- 
producing role with these remarks. 

As for the subterranean world he has a 
number of new ideas too. The volcanoes 
are all evidently fed from a central fire in 


_ the middle of the earth (a copper plate shows 


that central fire and the distribution of the 
volcanoes) and at least some kinds of springs 
also seem to be interconnected underground. 


_ With so many subterranean connections of 
_ various kinds it is obvious that there are many 
_ passages and spaces which are not filled with 


lava or water. These caves are the homes 


i | of the dragons where they live by themselves. 


and exploring an underground labyrinth of ice crystals. 


Every once in a while a poor dragon blun- 
ders to the outside world, emerging from a 
natural cave. Then it causes great trouble, 
satisfying its appetite on the herds of the 
farmers and the farmers themselves, until 
some noble knight gains immortal honor by 
slaying the dragon. Needless to say he quotes 
eases. Of the dragon which appeared on 
Rhodes and was slain by Deodatus of Gozon. 
Of the dragon which devastated the Swiss 


landscape until a peasant named Winkel- 


riedt, who had been condemned to death, 
was offered the choice of being executed or 
of facing the dragon with a sword. Winkel- 
riedt, being promised freedom and money 
in case of victory, faced the dragon and 
slew it ... but he died himself because some 
of the dragon’s blood spilled on his skin. 

As Dante’s Divine Comedy marked the 
climax and also the end of the first phase 
of belief in a subterranean world, so Kirch- 
er’s weighty volumes marked the climax and 
also the end of the second phase. Even be- 
fore Kircher wrote this book the third phase 
had made its appearance, but we cannot 
leave Kircher without trying to trace that 
connection between dragons and caves which 
gave him his start. 

There are more books on the dragon than 
there are about any real animal, not counting 
those libraries of purely utilitarian books on 
domesticated animals. There are books on 
the Chinese dragon (I know of five, but 
there are probably fifty), and books on the 
Babylonian dragon. Of course there are 
books on the European variety. There are 


The dragon of Rhodes, according to Christian tradi- 

tion, was killed by the knight Deodatus’ of Gazon. 

The ‘‘dried and dead corpse’ was found in a cave 

in 1345 and its existence certified by the Abbot 
Elio of Villanova. 


“explanations” galore, based on_ straight 
mythology, on astrological mythology, on 
folklore, linguistics and zoology. 

It was inevitable that dragons should be 
associated with caves. Europeans lived on 
the same soil on which their remote ances- 
tors had hunted with stone implements, shel- 
tering themselves in caves. The grandsons- 
of-grandsons-of-grandsons naturally did not 
know anything about this past period of hu- 
man history anymore. But they happened 
across caves every once in a while. And in 
these caves they found strangely shaped skulls 
and bones. Where such bones have been 
preserved in the form of decent drawings 
(and in some cases of sculptures) a mod- 
ern zoologist has no trouble in identifying 
them. They belong to Ursus spelaeus, the 
enormous cave bear of the Pleistocene. Racial 
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memory did not reach back to Ursus spelaeus 


(although it should have, provided it existed 
at all) but anybody could see that these skulls 
belonged to a ferocious but unknown animal. 
Obviously it did not exist anywhere but in 
caves, possibly it had come from the interior, 
most likely this was, at last, evidence of the 
actual existence of that much talked about 
but never clearly seen creature: the dragon. 

The third phase of the persistent idea of 
a world under our feet may be labelled the 
Literary Phase. It found expression mostly 
in literature—erupting near its end into ac- 
tual geography wits violence and vigar— 
and it dealt, almost always, with a subter- 
ranean humanity. Since conditions on the 
surface were pretty bad then, it goes with- 
out saying that this subterranean humanity 
was an improved version of the barbarians 
peopling the rigorous outer world. 

The third phase began just about the time 
Kircher wrote his ponderous tomes on sub- 
terranean dragons and their surroundings. 
The first, to my knowledge, who created the 
conception of a subterranean humanity in a 
subterranean world, without any obvious 
metaphysical interference, was a man usu- 
ally called Grimmelshausen. His full name 
was Hans Jakob Christoffel von Grimmels- 
hausen and after an adventurous early life 
during the Thirty Years’ War he became set- 
tled at first in the service of Franz Egon 
von Furstenberg, Bishop of Strasbourg and 
then as a Schultheiss (magistrate) in Baden 
in Southwestern Germany. 

Then he began to write his own experi- 
ences, so thinly disguised that his writings 
are now one of the best sources about life 
and conditions during the Thirty Years’ War. 
He wrote about his own experiences as if they 
were those of somebody else . . . and he 
called the book a novel and titled it “The 
Adventurous Simplicissimus.” It was pub- 
lished in 1669 and is now recognized as the 
outstanding piece of German literature of the 
seventeenth century. 


It also was an immediate success and that 
forced Grimmelshausen to continue the life 
history of his hero beyond its real conclusion 
—namely that of being a well-established 
magistrate at Renchen in Baden. He was 
forced to invent new adventures and produced 
several new ideas. Towards the end his 
hero gets shipwrecked in southern waters 
and, clinging to a piece of wreckage, is car- 
ried southwards by the current, ultimately 
reaching that fabulous Terra australis in- 
cognita, where dodos stand at the shore to 
greet him. It is the first “Robinson” story 
of literature. One of the other episodes is a 
journey to the Inner World and its inhabi- 
tants by way of a long cave. (Kircher’s 
subterranean dragons came eight years later). 

Soon after writers really began to dis- 
cover the Inner World. 

In 1723 a Frenchman who preferred to 
remain anonymous, as it was always phrased 
in those days, published “A Narrative of a 
Voyage from the Arctic Pole to the Antarctic 
Pole through the Center of the World.” The 
book is everything the titles promises. The 
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This sixteenth century woodcut pictures ie dragon 
said to have lived in a mountain near Salzburg, 


In that neighborhood fossil skulls from 


Austria. 
the Pleistocene age can be found. 


poles, it turns out, are gaping holes into 
which the waters of the oceans pour in a 
steady cataract. It is from these holes that 
the aurora emerges and it is this cataract 
which gave rise to the Norse legend of the 
maelstrom. The hero’s ship is swirled over 
the edge of the world, but miraculously it 
stays in one piece and hardly anybody aboard 
is seriously injured. At any event, once in- 
side everything quiets down and the adven- 
turers sail from marvellous island to mar- 
vellous island, finally to emerge (I don’t know 
how) at the southern opening and finishing 
their sea voyage at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Some other books of that kind followed 
quickly. The author of the next one, Lamé- 
kis, ou les voyages extraordinaires d'un 
Egyptien dans la Terre intérieure (1737) was 
the Chevalier de Mouhy. Here the Inner 
World serves as a safe and unusually undis- 
turbed retreat for a community of wise and 
learned men. They are of Egyptian origin 
and can trace their ancestry back in a straight 
line to the sages of the court of Semiramis. 
The bulk of the book is a discussion of re- 


~ ligion and philosophy ; it is one of the utopias 


which then were beginning to establish them- 
selves as a special branch of literature. 
There are other early books of a similar 
nature which provided the setting and even 
some of the episodes for later writers. The 
best known subterranean story of more recent 
times is still Jules Verne’s Voyage au Centre 
de la Terre, which was published for the first 
time in 1864. Lured by an ancient manu- 
script an eccentric professor, his nephew and 


SYMMES’ HOLLOW GLOBE 


This globe preserved at the Academy of Natural 

Sciences in Philadelphia is believed to be that used 

by the notorious Captain Symmes who believed the 
earth was ‘“‘hollow and habitable within.” 


. companying it on a separate sheet, but noth- 


an Icelandic 
tinct crater of the volcano Sniiffel’s e. 
on Iceland, following the tracks of one 
Saknussem, the author of the old manuscrip 
They sail across a subterranean sea in whi 
ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs are fighting 
other—which they never did while they wet 
swimming in the surface seas, back in Ju 
sic times—and finally re-appear by way of 
eruption of Stromboli. Bulwer Lytt 
Coming Race, nine years after Jules Ve: 
portrays a subterranean humanity living 
near-utopian life in similar gigantic caves 
But Jules Verne also hinted at somethin 
else, he made a passifg reference to “ 
ideas of an Englishman” about an intern 
sun. That unnamed Englishman was. 
mathematician and physicist Sir John Leslie. 
Sir John Leslie, Dr. Halley (of comet fam 
and the German mathematician Euler, all of 
the same period and frequently working 
the same problems, were also united in t 
belief that the earth might be a hollow sphe 
In the center there floated a still fiery c 
like a miniature sun, which did not take part 
in the diurnal rotation of the earth-shell. (Ye 
recognize the ‘setting for Edgar Rice-Bur. 
roughs’ Pellucidarians who spend a somewh 
silly and unconvincing existence on the inne 
side of the earth-shell under the rays of tha 
sun.) The three great men differed in de- 
tail, Leslie had two bodies inside, aptly named 
Pluto and Proserpina, the others only one. 
Whether there might be access to that in- 
terior was doubtful, if so, the access would 
have to be sought near the poles. — 
It was at this point where the fantasie 
about the Inner World erupted into a “scien 
tific thesis” which constitutes one of th 
strangest interludes in science. The beginning 
of that eruption can be dated with great 
accuracy. It was April 10, 1818, and it con- 
sisted of five hundred printed letters which 
were received by about five hundred men in 
early summer of that year. These five hun- 
dred comprised Congress, both houses, the 
presidents of all universities and learned so- 
cieties then existing in the United States and 
in England, and some outstanding scientists 
in various European countries. 
One might spend many pages trying to” 
describe that letter and the postscriptum ac- 


ing can convey the tenor of great con- 

viction and utter confusion as well as the sim- 

ple expedient of quoting them directly. _ 
Here they are: 


St. Louis, Missouri Territory He: 
North America 
, April 10, A.D. 1818 
To All the World: 

I declare the earth is hollow and habit-. 
able within ; containing a number of solid 
concentric spheres, one within the other, 
and that it is open at the poles twelve 
or sixteen degrees. I pledge my life in 
support of this truth, and am ready to 
explore the hollow, if the World will sup- 
port and aid me in the undertaking. 

Jno. Cleves Symmes, 
Of Ohio, late Captain of Infantry. 


PS" he ae 


distributed through ‘‘fire leads.” 


When it meets “water centers’ 


: THE FIRE AT THE CENTER OF THE WORLD 
‘In this diagrammatic picture Kircher shows how the subterranean world is responsible for the configurations of the outer world. The central fire A is 


some of it is transformed into springs and rivers, some of it congeals into minerals 


and metal or forms new combustible material that is thrown up by volcanoes. 


The separately printed PS. read: 
_-N.B. I have ready for the press a treatise 


on the principles of matter,wherein 
I show proof of the above positions, 
account for various phenomena, 
and disclose Dr. Darwin’s “Golden 
Secret”. 


My terms are ihe patronage of This — 


and the New Worlds. 

E dedicate to my wife and her ten 
children. 

I select Dr. S. L. Mitchell, Sic), 
Davy, and Baron Alexander von 
‘Humboldt as my protectors. 

I ask one hundred brave compan- 


ions, well equipped, to start from 


Siberia, in the fall season, _ with 
reindeer and sleighs, on the ice of 
the frozen sea; I engage we find 


e 


a warm and rich land, stocked with — 


thrifty vegetables and animals, if 


not men, on reaching one degree 


Byars of eanide 82; we ee 


be identified as a man. 


return in the succeeding spring. 


{c:S. 


Also attached was a certificate of sanity! 

In spite of this certificate the modern reader 
has the feeling that the choice lies mostly 
between paranoia and schizophrenia. 

It falls into that pattern that Symmes, who 
could talk for hours about his new world, 
never succeeded in arranging his idea plus 
“proofs” ina coherent form and produce a 
book in favor of his thesis. 

But first this strange phenomenon has to 
He claims to have 
been (and probably was) a descendant of 
one of the early Puritan settlers. He was 
born on November 5, 1780 in Sussex County, 
New Jersey. 
April 2, 1802 as an Ensign and was grad- 
ually promoted in the course of fourteen years 
of army life. He distinguished himself on 


at least one occasion by personal bravery 


and was discharged with the rank of Cap- 


He joined the U. S. Army on » 


tain in 1816. So much for his career. 

The idea of the “concentric spheres” as he 
called it, must have been in his mind for 
quite some time before he wrote that circular 
letter. Once he vaguely stated that it came 
to him, while looking at Jupiter through a 
telescope. Like fifty-seven other people he 
believed to have found the explanation of 
gravity by assuming a fine “elastic fluid” 
pushing in concentric spheres, thus forcing 
everything into such shape. 

Consequently he declared it to be a natural 
law that everything was hollow, as witness 
the bones of animals and birds, the hairs 
on our heads, the stalks of wheat and other 
grasses . hence the planets could not be 
solid either, but must be hollow spheres, one 
inside the other. In the case of the earth 
there were five such hollow spheres, all hab- 
itable inside and out and all equipped with 
large polar openings so that the inhabitants of 
each sphere were capable of traveling to every 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Krom Karcher’s De Mundus Subterraneus 


SPAIN’S GATEWAY TO OUR 


@N A GRANITE monument near the banks 
of the Rio Grande in West Texas, man has 
chiseled with steel an indelible testimony to 
the origin and growth of “El Paso Del Rio 
Del Norte”’—The River Pass to the North. 
Nearly four centuries ago a man’s amazing 
journey marked this spot as the way to hope 
and new horizons for himself and his com- 
patriots, the Spanish conquistadors. 

This man was Cabeza de Vaca (Head of 
the Cow) as he was called by his fellow 
Spaniards. Successive groups of nomadic 
Indians followed him on foot across the en- 
tire breadth of what is now Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

Shipwrecked on the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico at the mouth of the Brazos River in 
Texas, de Vaca and his Negro servant, Este- 
ban, found themselves the sole survivors of 
the Navarez expedition which had sailed from 
Florida in search of new worlds to conquer. 
In four years they traversed a land \almost 
devoid of any means of subsistence. His route 
led him inevitably through this lowest avail- 
able pass in that part of the country. 

Equally as incredible as his journey was 
his eventual meeting near the west coast of 
Mexico with the band of Spaniards he had 
long sought. Without aid of compass or route 
markers Cabeza de Vaca had found the pass 
through the mountains. To Coronado, gover- 
nor of the province, he told a tale of rich 
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by Charles W. Herbert 


Photographs from Western Ways 


th 


cities, gold, silver, and fabulous tréasures far 
to the north. The fantastic tales which he had 
picked up along the way of the Seven Cities 
of Cibola inspired a host of adventurers who 
eventually carved out a well beaten trail 
through this pass, only too often strewn with 
the gruesome souvenirs of frustration, suf- 
fering and death. 

Persistently for two centuries the Spani- 
ards strove to extend their influence north- 
ward from Mexico City all the way to Santa 
Fe on the upper Rio Grande, developing a 
trail which led through El Paso. And after 
the settlement of the eastern seaboard by the 
colonists, their descendants turned eyes and 
hopes westward. Attracted by reports of fer- 
tile lands to the west and the opportunity of 
trading with the Spanish Americans of the 
great Southwest, covered wagons began to 
extend their frontiers. Those taking the 
southern route passed through El Paso on 
their westward march and the old Butterfield 
stage coach days came into being. 

With the coming of the transcontinental 
railroads through this now historic pass, El 
Paso began its growth to become the largest 
port of entry on our Mexican border and the 
third city in the Rocky Mountain region. 

Today El Paso is a modern city teeming 
with industry, commerce and activity. Its 
skyscrapers look down on venerable old build- 
ings and records of its colorful past. The 


THE SKYLINE | 
AT EL PASO 


of the transcon- 
tinental railroad El 
Paso began its 
growth. Today it is 
the largest port of 
entry on our Mexi- 
can border and the 
third city in the 


region. 


SOUTHWEST 


wide open spaces which surround this farth- 


With the building - 


Rocky Mountain — 


est-west Texas city give breadth to the easy 


going friendliness of its people and room for 


a variety of sights. 

Many prominent visitors have been sur- 
prised and delighted with the rip roaring wel- 
come given them by the rancheros, the sher- 
iff’s posse and a Mexican orchestra as they 
stepped from a transcontinental train. 

The rancheros and sheriff’s posse are com- 
posed of business men who would rather 
dress in Western outfits and ride fine horses 
down to the railroad station to give the city’s 
official welcome to these guests than to go to 
their offices. 

At the hotel a crowd gathers. As the guests 


arrive, a smile from the desk clerk is a signal _ 


for another serenade from the Mexican orch- 
estra which makes a hasty retreat from the 


' station to the lobby to be on hand for a second 


greeting. 

As the rancheros and sheriff’s posse dis- 
perse, El Paso goes back to normal and those 
who came out to see the fun filter back into 
their shops and offices to carry on a wide 
variety of novel-occupations peculiar to EI 
Paso. 

Just around the corner from the hotel dis- 
trict is a shoe shop which looks just like any 
other from the outside. But a glance inside 
proves this to be no ordinary shoemaker’s. 
There is the usual fat, smiling proprietor and 


a crew of busy workers bent over machines 
and benches. Phe hum of modern machines 

and the rich smell of leather fills the air, but 

a flash of color fills the eye. Here, real cow- 
boy boots are in the making. Intricate pat- 
‘terns from butterflies to steer heads in a gay 

combination of bright colors cover the work 
benches where the uppers are made. 

As Tony picks up an. armload: and carries 
them over to the assembly line, your curiosity 
carries you along for a close-up of cow boot 
vstyles. When you inquire about the high 
heels a friendly rancher, in for a fitting, ex- 
plains, “A cowboy’s work is on a horse and 
he has to sit there for hours at a time but 
when he needs to get off in a hurry, he doesn’t 
want wide, flat heels in his way. If he gets 
nto trouble on a bronc there’s a chance that 
his foot will slip through the stirrup. Many 
a -cowboy’s life has been saved when he was 
thrown, because his feet slid back out of the 
stirrups—otherwise he would have a 
gece to death. 

_ “Then, when he’s on the ee with some- 


ding wild at the other end of his rope, those — 
heels give him something to set into the 


ground and brace against. 
eas eo. Rppere? Well, a ewe does 


SAN ISLETA MISSION 


South of El Paso aces the old Mission of San Isleta, one of the many churches 


which the Spanish padres built throughout the Southwest. 


These missions helped 


the Spaniards to extend their influence northward from Mexico City to Santa Fe 
and westward throughout California. 


The cowboy prides 
himself on his elabor- 
ate boots. They range 
in price from fifteen 
dollars to fifty dol- 
lars depending on the 
quality of leather and 
the ornateness of the 
hand tooling. 


like to dress up. And the wide tops do make 
it easy for him to wear his pants leg in or 
out to suit his fancy.” 

This rancher had his boots made on his 
own last which Tony keeps on hand for fu- 
ture orders. His boots are not so fancy but 
are really serviceable. On the shelf there/are 
stock models and especially tooled jobs which 
run in price. from fifteen to fifty dollars. 


Cowboys saved ration stamps by having new 


bottoms put on their old, fancy uppers. 

In front of an ancient looking store up the 
street, several horses tied to hitching posts 
neigh and snort as you sidle past, then step 
inside for a look. You could easily imagine 
that you are back in the days before the horse- 
less carriage. In glass show cases, hung on 
pegs along the walls and from the ceiling are 
all sorts of horse paraphernalia—bridles, bits, 
cruppers, spurs, stirrups, horse collars, hames, 
traces, reins, blankets and horse medicine to 
hold you entranced. 

From the rear, the owner looks up from his 
work and invites you back. Along the way 
there’s more horse gear on display on both 
sides of the crowded aisle. With the pro- 
prietor are several artisans intent on their 
work over large, flat, heavy pieces of leather 


The ‘art of hand tool- 
ing 
brought to E! Paso by 
the Spaniards. 
ever, only a few skil- 
ted craftsmen remain. 
An elaborate silver 
saddle costs as much 


leather was 


How- 


as a small house. 


laid out on stout work benches. Tools, guided 
by skilful hands, are marking out intricate 
designs in an endless procession of curves and 
swirls that soon blend together in patterns. 

These pieces will form the skirt, pommel 
and cantle coverings of sturdy saddles due to 
serve a cowboy for almost a lifetime. 

The art of hand-tooled leather was brought 
to the new world by the Spanish conquista- 
dors who first settled in southern Mexico. As 
their influence spread northward to what is 
now our great Southwest, their arts and trades 
followed them. Today only a few experts in 
this art can still be found. The work of these 
craftsmen is known far and wide and has 
been sent to many parts of the world. Their 
order slips are piled high and the end of their 
job is never in sight. Some of the elaborate 
silver studded saddles will cost as much as a 
modest home for a small family. 

Many a cowboy steps into a pair of El 
Paso made boots and heads for his job in 
the open country, Many a hand-tooled saddle 

(Continued on page 32) 
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CREATING THE SMILE OF FRANCE 


F YOURE concerned about getting French 
champagne for future celebrations you can 
stop worrying. All you'll need is the price. 
The vineyards in the valley of the Marne 
are virtually undamaged. The big cellars with 
the vats and mechanical facilities are intact, 
so just as soon as shipping is available for 
luxury goods you can begin stowing away 
some bottles of 1937 which already is a fine 
year, and might achieve distinction when it 
becomes slightly older. 

The people in the champagne business were 
lucky in this war, infinitely more so than in 
the last one when not only the vineyards 
were ripped up with trenches and shells, but 
the manufacturing plants were severely dam- 
aged and in some instances were wiped out 
completely. 

The end of World War II, however, left 
a gaping hole in the stocks that normally 
would be on hand, for the Germans requisi- 
tioned 65,000,000 bottles of champagne dur- 
ing the occupation, and took other bulk wine 
produced in the Champagne district to mix 
with their own less ambrosial white wines. 
Not considering the rubber francs they prof- 
fered in payment, the most immediate seri- 
ous aftermath of the occupation is the short- 
age of bottles, both new and used ones, and, 
as in all French industry, the lack of trans- 


In the vineyards in the Cote de Blanc surrounding the little town of Cramont some of the finest champagne producing grapes are 
grown. Most of the vineyards in the champagne region are small, about one third of them being less than three acres. 


by Don Dresden 
Photographs by Daniel J. Sossaman 


portation. The supply of containers is so 
meager that today in the heart of the Cham- 
pagne district you can buy the product at the 
cellars only if you bring bottles in exchange 
for full ones. Incidentally, the cost per 
bottle is about the equivalent of $3.00, right 
at the fountainhead. That includes the 
twenty-five per cent national tax levied on all 
sparkling wines. 

While not a gigantic preducer of revenue, 
the nature of the industry has much to do 
with the attention it probably will receive 
from the government as soon as the people 
of the nation are properly fed and clothed. 
There are international aspects that will not 
be overlooked by cosmic-minded officials. 

If pre-1939 business were resumed and 
thirsty Americans were to take all the ex- 
ports, France would end up with something 
in the neighborhood of $30,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000 at current rates of exchange. A lot 
of capital is tied up in wine stocks at the big 
champagne houses, but with that exception 
the process of converting grapes, soil and 
sunshine into dollars, sterling and rubles is 
a relatively simple process, and certainly a 
most desirable one for a country in the 
process of economic rehabilitation. 

The district called the Champagne—the 
name probably derived from the French word 


IN THE LAND OF CHAMPAGNE 


nding champagne: ‘ 


T hu barrel is used for raixin ni 
his 


“Penem 
_ HI89 


hills in Connecticut. 


“campagne” which means field—stretches 


around the valley of the Marne about one 
hundred miles east of Paris. Reims and 
Epernay are the two cities best known in 
the industry. The country is gently rolling 
and hilly, much like the less heavily wooded 
It is a postcard coun- 
tryside, soft and warm looking in the early 
spring even when the vines are still leafless, 


' dead-appearing gnarls, barely beginning to 


bud. The light delicate green of the grass 
and early grain crops points up the mosaic 


of brown clay top soil and white chalk hills.’ 


Tiny villages nestle in the valleys, church 
steeples spike through the mist as the sun 
burns off the ground haze. 

The champagne people say that the grapes 
grown in their district are distinguished, in 
addition to being distinctly different, because 
of the combination of fertile clay on a stratum 
of chalk, coupled with an equable climate. 

The vineyards total about thirty thousand 
acres, the equivalent of a bit over forty-five 
square miles which seems to be a small por- 


tion of the earth’s surface to devote to the 
' production of a beverage that is known, at 


least by name, in every corner of the globe 
that enjoys a modicum of literacy. 
These vines produce a fairly constant crop 


of grapes that are converted into an average 


annual production of about twenty-five to 
thirty million bottles of champagne, the qual- 


ity of which depends upon sun, rain, tem- 
perature and other factors that combine in 
an oenological alchemy that can be superbly 
satisfying to producer and consumer, or mad- 
deningly similar to a witches’ brew from 
which a dipsomaniac would recoil. Best years 
are dry and cool, and the finest quality grapes 
grow on the hillsides. 

Like the diamonds, chinchilla and sable nor- 
mally associated with the consumption of this 
sparkling potion, its beginning is humble, and 
so are the people responsible for the grapes 
from which it is made. Only about twenty 
per cent of the vineyards are owned by the 
champagne houses, the rest are the property 
of about 18,000 farmers, most of whose plots 
are quite small: 8,500 of them are less than 
one hectare, which is about two and a half 
acres. These farmers spend a part of the 
time hoeing their own vines, and then work 
by the day for the champagne houses when 
the weeds at home are under control. 

It is difficult to arrive at the absolute num- 
ber of people engaged in the entire industry, 
but in addition to the 18,000 vineyardists 
about 5,000 Frenchmen work in the cellars 
and caves to convert the juice into what the 
brochures call, “A Spartan broth which makes 
brilliant the look without carrying the fire 
to the face.” 

The size of the unit in the production of 
champagne follows somewhat the same pat- 

tern as the ownership of the vineyards. 

There are 176 houses in the business of 

which about 140 are small firms, most of 

them unknown outside France. The others 
are larger old established houses, most of 
which are owned by the heirs of the fami- 
lies who founded them. 

Getting down to the more basic points 
of the business, the student of champagne 
has usually conducted his early laboratory 


LIQUID JOY IN THE MAKING 


At the left is a mound of 68,752 bottles of 
effervescent joy which have gone through the 
resting, shaking and turning process of from 
three and one half to four years, Now, with, 
the sediment on the cork, each bottle must 
be opened individually. Then the sediment is 
expelled and each bottle recorked. Below an 
attendant is attending to bottles during the 
shaking and turning period of about six 
months. 


THE FATHER OF CHAMPAGNE 


Dom Perignon presides benignly over the 
courtyard of one of the champagne houses in 
Epernay which is only a few miles from the 
Abbay d’Hautvillers where he made his glori- 
ous- contribution to the~gaiety of nations. 


tests in a saloon or drawing room where the 
equation to be solved is the quantity that 
can be consumed considering the factors of 
solvency, sobriety and surveillance of the 
host. Such oenologists would probably think 
you were moderately gassed if you told them 
that this light golden colored libation is com- 
pounded mainly from the juice of grapes 
just as black as the ones with which their 
mothers once made jelly—why the color isn’t 
the same as the jelly is a function of squeez- 
ing, explained later. About two thirds of © 
the vineyards in the Champagne are planted 
to black grapes called pinot noir, the other 
third to chardonnay and petit meslier, both 
white. A few gammays, grown in the Aube, 
are red. 

Pinot noirs grow profusely in America, 
in fact most of the vines in the Champagne 
came from America to replace those ravaged 
before the turn of the century by phyloxera, 
a root disease. 

In common with a great many excellent 
alcoholic beverages, champagne had its be- 
ginning in the church. It was first made 
about 250 years ago by Dom Perignon, a 
monk in the Abbey of Hautvillers near Eper- 
nay. Natives in the village say he was blind, 
but with sharpened senses of taste and smell 
that could easily distinguish wines. Au- 
thorities in their craft say that Dom Perig- 
non probably stumbled upon the way in 
which still wine is made sparkling, and then 
developed a practical method by which the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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OKINAWA—A SPECK IN THE 
PACIFIC 


One of the most important bases for our 

final assault on Japan, Okinawa is a tiny 

island only seventy miles long and aver- 

aging about seven miles in width. It lies 

in approximately the same latitudes as 

those embraced by Palm Beach and 
Miami, Florida 


oo 
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THE RICE FIELDS 


The rice fields of Okinawa are terraced and irrigated just as they are in Java, 

the Philippines, Japan and other parts of the Orient. As a rule Okinawa’s farms 

are small, averaging about an acre in size. In addition to rice the natives grow 
wheat, barley, oats, soy beans, cabbages and sweet potatoes. 


THE RUINED CAPITAL 


Large sections of Naha, the capital of 

Okinawa, were destroyed by bombing. 

This aerial view shows the outskirts of 

the city and the bivouacs of American : 0 ee i : Py 
troops. F ae om _ oe Mien — a 


eats le erme: is a flat narrow istand lying off the coast of Okinawa and distinguished by the sharp pinnacle that is seen rising in the center of this pic- 


tesa i ; ture. Before Japan's defeat the 


; HAD you HEARD of Okinawa before 1945? Few of us had. If 
we had been especially conscious of world geography—in particular 
the Orient—we may have, at one time or another, pointed a finger 
at a small speck on a globe or on the page of an atlas and found it 

labeled Nansei Shoto, or the Ryukyus, or Okinawa Shima, or Gunto, 
or Retto. It wasn’t very clear and we weren’t good at untangling 
these. archipelagic names, anyway. Besides, they weren’t important, 
we thought—the spotlight was on Japan itself, Tokyo and the other 
: _ cities of the Empire, and the Ryukyu chain was lost in the shadows. 
cae But this speck on the globe suddenly became important ; headlines 
ogi screamed. the name on a thousand front pages of our newspapers. 
Okinawa became a household word. Joe, Mac, and Harry went in 
on the first wave of the invasion: 
On a pleasant morning not long after Japan’s capitulation, we 
learn that. the squadron is sending a plane out for a routine flight over 

Okinawa. For photographic purposes the plane must be flown low 

over most of the island. Here is a chance for us to augment our 
- education i in the realm of. geography and see the place at close range 
for the first time. We receive permission to fly the hop. 

Since ours is a seaplane, let’s start out from our seadrome which 
is Chimu Wan. (That is also spelled Kimmu Wan—wan means bay 
in Japanese.) The bay is on the windward side of the island and we 
take off to the east. When we have sufficient altitude to clear Yona- 
gus Hanto (peninstila) we head southward into Nakagusuku Wan. 
(This s has been changed to Buckner Bay, but it’s more fun to say 
fakagt suku_ Wan when you've rehearsed it a few times.) 

Buckner Bay, one of the most ideal anchorages in the Western Pa- 
ic, is all Navy, and we won’t even begin to describe for you the 
ssels that are represented here. Lots of ships of all kinds and 
ae est. peacefully at anchor. today. They are part of the mighty 
ae that oes crush ae a SCR and ny ig La 


pock-marked ‘the entire area. Nature wasn't kind 


‘invading Okinawa.  ~ 


flaged from the air. 


theless comfortable to all appearances. 


island provided an important airstrip. 


s A Peacetime F light Over Battlescarred Okinawa 


by Lt. (jg) Rebert E. A. Lee 
Photographs courtesy of U. S. Navy 


In a fast bomber, the multicolored mosaic of the island rolls by 
beneath too rapidly to allow for any great detail. We can catch as 
much of the intriguing panorama as possible by sweeping glances on 
either side. Whenever we pass a little village or farm, or some other 
interesting object, we train our binoculars on it in order to get a more 
intimate view. That Okinawa is well populated is evident from our 
plane. : 

Farming seems to be the main occupation of the natives. Their 
habitats are not easily distinguishable, for the thatched-roofed, un- 
painted cottages blend into the countryside; they are effectively camou- 
But, their fields are to be seen everywhere, | 
laid out like an intricate patchwork quilt. Each little field is bor- 
dered by what seems to be a wall of stone or a hedge and the various 
crops create a composite spectrum of greens, both deep and pastel, 
blacks and browns and clay-red from the soil and buff from dried 
grass. These farmers are expert at utilizing every available plot of 
ground. The irregular terrain has been efficiently terraced and the 
verdant hillsides testify to the success of this age-old practice. 

Neat little villages are nestled cozily by the seashore. Some of 
the homes seem to be prosperous estates with tiled roofs and gardens, 
but for the most part the houses are small and humble, though none- 
All of the buildings, set in 
neat rows, are a drab gray, possibly built of stone or of unpainted’ 
wood. A conspicuous characteristic of these villages is the abun- 
dance of stone construction. Fences of gray stone border each house: 
and yard. 

Near Gushichan we see several of the large tombs wherein the 
Okinawan dead are reverently sealed. The structures are odd-shaped’ 
stone vaults, and, flying over them, we are intrigued and wish we 
were down there probing around for a closer examination. 

Some of the communities bear the inevitable scars of war. Pitiful 
ruins of gutted dwellings are poignant eyesores to the aerial observer. 
Naha itself, the capital and largest city on Okinawa island, 
practically destroyed. Skeleton structures stand starkly in huge devas- 
tated areas. The residue of battle sings its own mournful dirge 
through the bedlam of debris that stretches through the acres of a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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SCHNEIDER’S TONSORIAL Parlor was — 

- the capitol building of California for one day. | 
Charlie Schneider’s old red brick building — 
with the heavy iron shutters and the red plush 
barber chairs was the governor’s office. For 
the gold-rush town of Columbia, one hundred 
and fifty miles east of San Francisco, cap- 
tured briefly last summer the honor it cov- 
eted almost a century ago. 

Charlie’s barber shop was the best in the 
countryside in the old days. ’Forty-niners 
hiked over from as far as Jackass Hill to get 
their hair cut and-their beards trimmed. No 
barber ever swept up his shop after hours 
as carefully as Charlie. Oldtimers tell how 
he would pull the iron shutters tight over the 
windows, and there in the candle light go 
prospecting — panning the gold from the 
miners’ trimmings. That’s how freely the 
auriferous dust flew around Columbia. 

If you had told Charlie that his shop 
would be the official headquarters of the 
government of the state of California one 
day in 1945, he probably would have replied, 
“Quit yer kiddin’.” But on July 15, Colum- 
bia came into her own. The legislature had 
passed a bill making the town part of the 
state’s park system. Governor Earl Warren 


Wells Fargo Historical Colleceion climaxed the seventeen-year fight to preserve 

THE WELLS FARGO BUILDING the historic town by declaring it state capital 

Erected after the great fire of 1857, the Wells Fargo building at Columbia is now maintained for that dav. and putting his signature to 

as a museum of gold rush relics. oo) es Rebels P § 8 
the bill in a, jubilant local ceremony. He 
aie. i, eee ete oie ae ee oye j thus made it possible for Columbia to become 
ess than a month after the discovery of gold at Columbia in a populous town of six bat 

hundred thousand people sprang into existence. The Hildreth party which first struck the gold a. permanent living monuMieyt to the Veees 

took out fifteen pounds a day at the outset. when the West was wild. 


The days of the gold rush are epitomized 
in this tree-shaded town with its old can- 
opied frontier buildings. Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, reflects in the same vital way the 
days of the American colonies. Now Cali- 
fornia is going to make Columbia the Wil- 
liamsburg of the West. That is the aim of 
Governor Warren and the Park Commission. 
What the Rockefeller Foundation has done , 
for one cradle of our varied national heri- 
tage, the people of this Western state are 
doing for another. Columbia is not to be a 
museum—but a living, working community 
reflecting the past. 

The town’s aging bones are to be re- 
vitalized. Sagging brick walls will be prop- 
ped up. Buildings that have crumbled away 
are to be built again. Out of the dust will 
arise such unforgotten structures as the Ex- 
change Theater, where Edwin Booth played 
on a candle-lit stage to a house jammed 
with whooping red-shirted miners. Fergu- 
son’s Saloon will materialize again— where 
the best barkeeper in the diggings dispensed 
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_ drinks over a genuine mahogany bar, and 
dusty miners could see their reflections in 
-floor-length pier glasses lighted by crystal 
chandeliers. The Old West is to come alive 
for those who will go to the foothills of 
the Sierra Nevadas. in the heart of the 
Mother Lode. 

Even today Columbia is the best preserved 
of all the gold rush towns. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, the Boston landscape | architect, 

~-made a survey of the whole region in 1928. 
“Because of its comparative freedom from 
modern, patchwork modifications, and _be- 
cause of its original interest and pic- 

eli nennes) he wrote, “Columbia was the 

' best town of them all for permanent preser- 
vation.” 

Columbia’s spirit is well preserved too, and 
no amount of state coddling is likely to af- 
fect that one way or another. Her citizens 

are Western individualists, and under the 
state’s plan they will be encouraged to go 
on being themselves. The late George Ezra 
‘Dane searched up and down California for 
the best embodiment of the temper of the 
old West. He found it in Columbia, went 
and lived there and made a record of it. His 
study of the town and its people is one of 
the best and most entertaining records we 
have of that spirit. Ghost Town, he named 
his book. 

Yet Columbia never really was a ghost 
town. After its first decade, the 1850’s, the 
high yield of its placer mines dropped off 
sharply. So did its population. But the 
town never has been deserted. There never 
has been a time, up to and including the 
present, when you couldn’t get up a roaring 
good dance any Saturday night. 

Columbia has what Hollywood spends 
thousands of dollars: attempting to capture 


with ‘Stage sets and props and historical re- . 


-search—the authentic spirit of the old West- 
ern mining camps. The Aberdeen Saloon 
and Oyster Parlor still keeps its three doors 
‘open wide. Inside there is the inevitable 
‘poker game and genuine, - unaffected tale- 
‘swapping. 
The town’s OS ctr-old iolentee fire de- 
‘partment still rushes to every blaze. Stock 


men and small ranchers as well as miners. 


make up its membership, following their 
_ pioneer fathers and grandfathers. A ladies’ 
Eee is an innovation in the true sturdy 
spirit of old Columbia. It is not like any 
other ladies’ auxiliary in the country. In- 
_ stead of meeting to sew and chat, its members 
meet to practice fire fighting. While the men 
are out p working, they | can run out the Bie 


Pw 


Columbia’s tree lined main street is flanked 
with old-fashioned frontier buildings which 
preserve the spirit of the past. 


In 1852 three miners donated their rich claims 

for the site of Saint Anne’s Church, The bell of 

silver and alloy cost the miners $1500 and 
weighs 1600 pounds. 


Charles Schneider’s old barber shop became the 

capitol of the state of California for one day 

when Governor Warren signed the bill making 
Columbia a state park. 
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THE OLD FIRE ENGINE 


The pride of Columbia's volunteer fire department since 1850 was 
built for the king of the Hawaiian Islands but found its way somehow 
to the mining camp. With enough man power at the pumps it still 


throws a good stream. 


ment and douse a blaze. This summer the 
ladies actually did trot lightly over and save 
one of the old buildings from a cindery end. 

Wisconsin-born Dr. James Edward Mc- 
Connell, a dentist in nearby Sonora, went to 
live in Columbia almost four years ago. He 
and his wife, grand-daughter of an early Cal- 
ifornia stage driver, took over the old picket- 
fenced house built by the town’s first shoe- 
maker, fixed it up, and furnished it with 


antique but practical living accouterments., 


That was the first example of Columbia re- 
stored. The house turned out so well that 
Dr. McConnell revived the old suggestion 
to have the town preserved. 

He and State Senator Jesse Mayo sold 
the idea to both the community and the legis- 
lature. From the latter came the bill putting 
Columbia under California’s state park sys- 
tem, and furnishing $50,000 to be matched 
by an equal sum privately subscribed. A 
similar bell had been passed a decade ago, 
providing a smaller sum and putting a one 
year limit on collection of matching funds. 
The depression and .a somewhat confused 
plan of action killed it. The present bill car- 
ries no time limit, and the state’s funds can 
be drawn upon as private ones are put up. 
Subseriptions exceeding the state’s $50,000 
are anticipated from the enthusiastic dona- 
tions made so far. 

Ninety-two years ago Columbia set its 
heart on becoming capital of California. A 
thriving town of 15,000, it was shipping bars 
‘of gold bullion down to San Francisco at 
the rate of $60,000 worth a month. The seat 
ae of government was being tossed around 
| among a lot of towns in those days—San 
F José, Benicia, Vallejo, Sacramento. It moved 
around so often and so fast that one state 
senator never did catch up with the legisla- 
ture until his term was over. Ten thousand 
‘Columbia citizens took advantage of the sit- 
uation and signed a petition asking the gov- 
ernor to make their town capital. Little 
did each man think, as he put his name on 
the roll, that he was helping a murderer get 
off scott free. For the signatures reached the 
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In the old Wells Fargo office the accounts books 
show what prices were in Columbia: Sugar $3.00 
a pound, molasses $5 a gallon, miner’s knives 
$30 each are typical items. The desk, counter and 
weighing machine of the mining days are all here. 


governor, but not the original request. 

One Peter Nicholas was currently in the 
county jail at Columbia awaiting execution 
for the unprovoked knifing of Captain John 
Parrott. The day of the crime an angry 
crowd of miners had gathered, picked out a 
tree, and were ready to string him up when 
Jim Coffroth arrived. Jim was Columbia’s 
favorite son and golden orator.. He spoke 
to the boys. Parrott was dying, but he 
wasn't dead. Nicholas wasn’t a murderer 
yet. Why not let the sheriff hold him? 
While the boys were thinking that one over, 
Sheriff Solomon hoisted the prisoner on a 
horse and rushed him over to the jail in the 
next town. When Parrott died a few days 
later, Nicholas was tried and sentenced to 

* death. 

Coffroth must have regretted that speech 
to the mob, loyal Columbian that he was. 
“Nicholas had a smart lawyer named Bull. 
‘When the messenger rode out of town with 
the ten thousand citizens’ petition to make 
Columbia state capital, Bull had. him dry- 
gulched. 


CELEBRATING THE PAST 


Miners with their heavy-laden mules in the style of gold rush days 
participated in the July fifteenth parade at Columbia. Men of this 
type took $87,000,000 in gold out of this region in the roaring days” 


of the fifties. 


That was how it happened that the governor 
received a request to pardon one Peter Nich-. 


olas, and found attactied to it the signatures 


of ten thousand Columbia citizens. He gave 
the pardon. Ten thousand votes were ten — 
thousand votes. He never even knew Colum- 
bia wanted to be capital. At least that’s the 
way oldtimers tell the story. 4 
A Yankee doctor began the gold rush that 
got the town off to a rousing start. Dr. 
Thaddeus Hildreth and his party of five 
camped under an oak one night, in a lonely _ 
section where only Miwok Indians and a few 
Mexicans roamed. That was in March of 
1850. By late April a town of six thousand 
surrounded that oak. 
It rained the night Hildreth’s party first 
camped there. They awoke to find their blan- 
kets soaked, and hung them on the oak to 
dry. Four of the party sat impatiently under — 
the tree waiting for the morning sun and — 
the mountain air to accomplish their purpose. 
But young John Walker went poking around. 
with a stick in a nearby gulch. He poked — 
up a nugget, and that was the beginning of 
the boom at what was first called Hildreth’s 
Diggings. A month later it was more 
patriotically named Columbia. ae 
The diggings were so rich that the Hil 
dreth party took out fifteen pounds of gold 
a day at first, the accounts say. Word spread 
fast up and down California, and within a 
week the district was swarming with miners. — 
A tent was thrown up over a bar and a 
gambling table. Then Charlie Bassett hauled 
some supplies up the trail from Sonora and 
established a miners’ provision store in an- 
other tent. Some of those early business men _ 
exploited the miners, but not Charlie Bassett. 
He supplied them with fresh milk, a rare ar- _ 
ticle in the mining districts, and peddled it 
through the diggings—at one dollar per whis- _ 
key bottle full. : <4 
The prices were high, but the earth and 
the streams gave up gold for the taking. One 
legendary miner, too busy panning pay dirt — 
to do his laundry, hung his underwear on a 
(Continued on page 30) i! 


THE BOMBER 


The witch doctor at the left wears an elaborate 

replica of a bombing plane complete with radio 

antenna and machine guns. The natives of Accra 

had plenty of opportunities to study the designs of 

planes at the Allied Airport used for transporting 
supplies to Africa. 


AFTER THE DANCE 


Exhausted after performing one 
of their tribal dances these 
African Ju-ju men, or witch 
doctors, take a short rest before 
continuing with their reper- 
tory. The fish headdresses are 
traditional. The man on the left, 
however,. wears. the airplane 
headdress which is a tribute to 
the white man’s magic that 
brought good jobs and pros- 
perity to the airport at Accra. 
Another witch doctor wearing 
an airplane headdress is seated 
on the jeep below. 


THE AIRPLANE BECOMES 
AN AFRICAN GOD 


by Maurice Frink, Jr. ' 


i 


“WHITE MAN JU-JU be strong ju-ju,” said 


the witch-doctor in Accra, capital city of the 


British Gold ‘Coast colony in West Africa. 

I had been watching one of the tribal 
dances which was being performed by three 
ju-ju men, in ornate costumes and _head- 
dresses, and by about twenty members of 
their tribe dressed in more conventional na- 
tive costumes, 

It is not surprising to see tribal dances in 
West Africa, but the costumes of the witch- 
doctors at this dance were different from any 
that I had seen before. White trousers cov- 
ered their legs; a colorful Ashanti robe coy- 
ered their heads and bodies down to their 
knees. That was common enough, too. But 
the headdresses were different. Two of the 
men wore conyentional fish designs, carved 


One of the most energetic ju-ju dancers performs for the 
benefit of his fellow townsmen, He wears the fish headdress. 


from wood and painted silver. The other one 
was sporting a crude replica of an airplane. 
When the dance was over the three ju-ju 
men rested on a bench, and I walked over to 
them. In pidgin English they outlined their 
theories of modern dances for my benefit. 
As tribal benefactors, these men were 
dancing to incur the help and good wishes of 
the native gods. The dance itself, to the ac- 
companiment of native drums, was a series 
of stomping steps in rhythmic patterns, per- 
formed by the villagers who formed a long 
line, and by the ju-ju men who danced in- 
dividually before their fellows. 
' The steps were simple at first and more im- 
passioned as the dance progressed. Nor was 
there any particular pattern or length to the 
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YOU CAN'T KEEP A coop own DOWN i 
(Continued from page 28)” 


limb over a creek to let nature do his 
washing overnight. By next morning 
he had a pair of gold-plated draw- 
ers. 

The dance and barbecue and pa- 
rade and speech-making that Colum- 
bia’s 300 citizens gave its 12,000 visi- 
tors last July was only one in a long 
succession of celebrations. The min- 
ers had started the tradition in 
1850, when they turned out to greet 
Mrs. Noielle, the town’s first woman. 
On the day she arrived there wasn’t 
a miner left in Second Garotte or 
Shaw’s Flat or Matelot Gulch who 
could navigate. They had all hiked 
over to Columbia to help deck out 
the town with festoons and arches 
and make her welcome. They march- 
ed four miles down the road to 
meet her and escort her back. 

The boys loved plays. The famous 
Chapmans brought Columbia one of 
its first, a drama called Maidens, 
Beware. So enthusiastic were the 
miners that they tossed pokes of gold 
dust until the stage was almost cov- 
ered. Then, to demonstrate their ap- 
proval more loudly, they threw sil- 
ver coins. The town was short of 
small change for months. When the 
Chapmans left they formed another 
procession and escorted the troupe 
down the muddy road to Sonora. 

But the Battle of Saw Mill Flats 
was the most famous of the miners’ 
marches. One night Columbia heard 
that the bandit Joaquin Murietta and 
his cut-throats were out to raid the 
neighboring town. The local militia 
assembled and, with Tom Cazneau 
at its head, marched to the aid of 
Saw Mill Flat. A shot punctuated 
the procession every few hundred 
yards, for they had brought with 
them the little two-inch brass cannon 
they used for salutes. It made them 
feel fiercer. 

They arrived shouting “Bring on 
Murietta!” But Saw Mill Flat lay 
peacefully unmolested, and Joaquin 
was nowhere to be seen. Of course 
the town had to offer them a drink. 
By the time the Columbia militia 
assembled again for the march home, 
Saw Mill Flat was wondering if it 
wouldn’t have got off lighter under 
the depredations of Murietta’s men 
than Cazneau’s. 


Drought, pestilence, flood, famine 
and fire have failed to down Colum- 
bia. The spirit that sent its men 
forth to fight the fiercest of Cali- 
fornia’s bandits has kept the town 
alive through ninety-five perilous 
years. 


Gold was discovered in March of 
1850. In April the town boomed. 
By summer it seemed doomed. A 
discriminatory foreign miners’ tax 
and a seasonal drought had driven 
away more than half its population. 
But it had revived by the time the 
next winter’s floods came. 


The first summer’s drought taught 
the town a lesson. By the next year, 
a ditch system was started to bring 
water over from Five Mile Creek and 
the Stanislaus River. Trouble came 
when money ran out, but they asked 
Darius Ogden Mills, the town’s bank- 
er, if he would take a block of stock. 
He was the late Ogden Mills’ father. 
He bought controlling interest and 
the work continued. Later he kept 
the water prices too high, and the 
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miners struck to make him bring them 
down. Then, just to show him they 
could, they built a rival water sys- 
tem of their own. 

A brewery, forty saloons, and a 
chapter of the Sons of Temperance, 
Rising Sun Division No. 176, graced 
the town by 1852. There were three 
theaters, one of them Chinese with 
a permanent Chinese repertory com- 
pany. On Sunday afternoons the 
boys gathered at the bull and bear 
fighting arena, a greatly appreciated 
hold-over from Spanish and Mexican 
days in California. A British visitor 
to the diggings was shocked by it 
almost to the point of wordlessness— 
but not quite, for he wrote a lengthy 
description in his book. He was 
there on the Fourth of July. In the 
morning the arena was used for pa- 
triotic exercises. But in the after- 
noon, alas, there was a bull fight. 
The matador, moreover, was a man 
masquerading as a woman—except 
that he had refused to sacrifice his 
luxuriant mustache. 

Fandango houses flourished, wild 


.and noisy places full of dancing of 


an almost acrobatic character. Heaven 
only knew what also went on in them. 
The “nice” women of the town didn’t 
inquire. Citizens more interested in 
sleep than revelry finally had an 
ordinance passed banning the playing 
of drums and trombones in the fan- 
dango houses, It was one of the 
town’s few suppressive measures 
against gaiety. Public opinion leaned 
strongly in the opposite direction. 

Late, that winter smallpox, storm 
and famine hit Columbia simultane- 
ously. Provisions were cut off. The 
ox teams could not get up the grades 
from the valley supply centers. There 
was hardly enough to eat from day 
to day, and bread cost a dollar a 
loaf. 

Even that didn’t dim Columbia’s 
spirit. The fire of ’54 burned up 
half of the town, but noon the next 
day saw thirty structures rebuilding. 
That conflagration did half a million 
dollars worth of damage.. The second 
one, the fire of ’57 burned up more 
than a million and a half in buildings 
and goods. Sewell Knapp saved 
his general store by the timely appli- 
cation of two barrels of vinegar. And 
the water company opened its ditch 
to flood the part of the town where 
the lumber yard stood. But not much 
of Columbia was left. The south 
end of the town was still burning 
when William Daegener and the 
Mitchell brothers re-opened the Wells 
Fargo office and the Long Tom Sa- 
loon over the north end’s hot coals, 

You can’t down a town with a 
spirit like that. 


Within the next five years, Cali- 
fornia will celebrate the centennials 
of Marshall’s discovery of gold in 
1848, the coming of the ’forty-niners, 
and the state’s admission to the Union 
in 1850, Tourists throughout the 
country are expected to include these 
in their post-war travels. In Co- 
lumbia they will find, more than any- 
where else in the West, a symbol and 
specimen of those historic days. There 
is much for Americans to learn in the 
story of-the first years of the eco- 
nomic development of the far West, 
now when the Pacific Coast is en- 
tering a new period of independent 
industrial development. 


.natural law, smoke, 


point, on the inside as well as on the 


outside. He spent, hours talking about 
the strange and.unknown civilizations 
on these spheres and indulged in de- 
scriptions of the strange animal and 
plant life existing in the gigantic 
caves which could be found in the 
hollow shells themselves. The cay- 
erns, which accounted for volcanoes 
as well as for earthquakes, were filled 
with nothing but the “elastic fluid” 
and the animals were adapted only 
top iter" shades of Athanasius 
Kircher’s subterranean dragons. 

The public was, of course, mostly 
interested in the outer shell of earth 
and its presumed inside. Symmes 
did give very definite statements about 
it. The shell was between 1000 and 
1500 miles thick, with the lesser fig- 
ure the more likely one. At both 
poles there were circular openings 
which he called “verges” and each 
“verge” was surrounded by an “icy 
hoop.” Once the hoop was overcome 
the climate would get mild and pleas- 
ant so that it would be simple to sail 
over the verge, a trip of 1500 miles 
from “complete convexity outside to 
complete concavity inside.” 

The diameter of the northern verge 
was two thousand miles, the southern 
verge was larger by about one thou- 
sand miles. While the verges were 
perfectly circular they did not coin- 
cide with a specific degree of lati- 
tude, their planes (which were paral- 
lel to each other) forming an angle 
of twelve degrees with the axis of 
diurnal rotation of the outer shell. 
Because of the fact that they were 
parallel to each other the meridian 
along which you could go farthest 


North and still stay on the outside » 


would bring you to the inside fastest 
if you went South along it. 

The northern verge was “highest” 
(in latitude) over Europe, the group 
of islands called Spitzbergen was sit- 
uated directly at the verge, its nor- 
thernmost islands possibly in the 
verge. This had to be so because 
Spitzbergen was thinly inhabited by 
Norse fishermen. In N.E. Siberia 
(virtually untrodden by white man 
then) the northern verge came 
lowest, the best way to enter it by 
sea would be to sail through Bering 
Strait and then proceed NW. 

All this was explained carefully 
in lectures, in slow and tedious speech, 
with an occasional fumbling for the 
right word. Symmes hardly required 
any proof that his assertions were 
correct. He knew it and his personal 
honor as an officer and gentleman 
was proof that he spoke the truth. 
After all, it was all according to 
if unconfined, 
would assume the shape of concen- 
tric spheres. (But he never made 
the experiment.) 

The public, loath to assail the pér- 
sonal honor of a brave soldier by 
doubting his conclusions, did not 
know what to say. The cleverly in- 
jected patriotic appeal helped too. 
And, after all, nobody had been as 
far north or south at that time, there 
were only abstract theoretical reasons 
to doubt the existence of “Symmes’ 
Hole” as the verge came to be called. 


The French Academy, not im- 
pressed by the military exploits of a 
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. spheres inside) without mentioning ~ 


low-ranking etiver of the line ai 
susceptible to American patriotism 
jected Symmes with ridicule. But the 
Russians, eager to explore thei 
enormous and unknown Siberian ter 
ritory, were interested. They actuall 
offered Symmes a post on an expe 
tion which was to go to Northeast Si 
beria and as far north as possible 
Symmes, ironically, died before the 
Russians had their expedition to-- 
gether, his health had not been able 
to withstand the rigors of the Ca- 
nadian climate during a lecture tour, 
And Symmes’ life consisted of lec: 
ture tours, conducted like political 
campaigns, with letters to the. edi- 
tors of local newspapers ahead of 
time and press conferences after the 
lectures. It is perfectly true to say — 
that Symmes became the most-talked 
about American for a number of 
years. Some society presented him 
with a perfectly beautiful hollow glass 
globe with gold outlines, made ac- 
cording to his theories. But Symmes 
declared that “the truth can be demon- 
strated with a simpler model’’—prob- 
ably the one now at the Academy of 
NaturalSciences in Philadelphia. 
-Hé died‘in 1829 and was given a 
military burial. i 
But his idea did not die with him, — 
His son, Americus Vespucius 
Symmes, inherited several barrels full 
of newspaper clippings and notes and 
tried, many years later, to get them 
into coherent shape, with but poor — 
success. He believed in his father’s 
theory. So did several others, one 
P. Clark still defended it in an article 
in the April Issue, 1873, of the At- — 
lantic Monthly. A few years earlier, 
in 1868, one Professor W. F. Lyons 
published a book entitled A Hollow 
Globe in which he reiterated Symmes — 
theory (minus the other concentric 


Symmes’ name at all. 
Since Symmes’ contribution to the — 
story falls in the Literary Phase it is — 
not surprising to see that his ideas 
were used for literary purposes. One 
of the most elaborate in appearance 
is William R. Bradshaw’s Goddess of 
Atvatabar, published in New York 
in 1892, detailing the adventures in 
the Inner World. Bradshaw, like — 
most others, disregarded the inner 
concentric spheres. It was about the 
last of the “Symmes novels” as they 
might be called. 
The first was Symzonia; a Voyage 
of Discovery, published in New York 
in 1820 and written by “Capt. Adam 
Seaborn” with a perfectly straight 
face. Captain Seaborn had himself 
a stout vessel built, but -with no — 
other metal than copper and brass, — 
“remembering the adventure of Cap- 
tain Sindbad with the Mountain of — 
Lodestone.” He had it well equipped, — 
and “least of all did I omit Captain © 
Symmes memoirs and printed lec- 
tures.” The voyage to the Interior 
is successful, but in the end “Capt. 
Seaborn” lands in jail for debt, writ- 
ing his account for money so that he 
might get out of prison, “since we 
are in the middle of the dog-days, — i 
with a sun exerting the utmost power _ 
on the roof which is eighteen inches 
above my eae 7 


* 


 fyBJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
_ Uamd exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
_ tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


- CALIFORNIA’S NEW WINTER 
_ PLAYGROUND 


Sun bathing, skiing, tobogganing and 
winter sports in a few minutes spin with 
the climates to be bridged by the longest 
aerial tramway in the world, reaching 
over 12,000 feet up an elevation of 8,000 
- feet, are planned for Mount San Jacinto 
Winter Park, California’s newest play- 
ground. The new project which has just 
_ been created by the California State Legis- 
_ lature which authorized $3,000,000 for a 
_. tramway span gives promise of being one 
_ of the most spectacular winter tourist at- 
_ tractions of Southern California. 
_ Lecated at the famous spa of Palm 
_ Springs the aerial tramway will scale the 
“| ten thousand feet side of Mount Jacinto 
_ from Chino Canyon at the edge of the re- 
sort to the uppermost reaches of Long 
Valley to the San Jacinto base itself. Palm 
_. $prings, which has become a fashionable 
Pe health resort, is situated on the scenic 
edge of the Colorado Desert in Riverside 
County, California, near the four pic- 
turesque sightseeing natural chasms of 
Chino, Palm, Andrewas and Tahquitz 
Canyons. 
“While Mount Jacinto of 10,805 feet 
towers over two miles, piercing the sky 
above the resort, it has been a long ardu- 
. ous climb to the base,” states Douglas Mal- 
-  golm of the Travel Service, who tells how 
the aerial tramway will fly over Long 


_ Valley, give views of the canyons below, | 


and how one may feel the mounting at- 
mospheric change from sun bathing at 
the resort to a snow-covered winter sport 
region above. 


GOOD NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


“Seeing America First” will be the 
_ pleasure travel trend during the next two 
years followed by the “greatest wave of 
foreign travel we have ever seen,” Ralph 
| 1. Reed, president of the American Ex- 


_ press Company, predicts in a recent 
- article, — rie 
_. Emphasizing the importance of domes: 
_ tic travel in the tourist picture, particu- 
larly im the next few months, Mr. Reed 
also called attention to the speed with 
_ which Western Hemisphere travel, from 
Canada to Chile, already is getting under 
_ way. Since the article went to press, for 
' example, his prediction of a circle air 
tour of Latin American countries this 
winter has become a reality with an- 
_ mouncement by American Express of de- 
_ parture from Los Angeles January 8 of 
the first postwar overseas conducted air 
 eruise. In addition, a two-week, all-ex- 


3 and Berne will be offered next sum- 


the development of our National Parks and _ play- 


e “European capital” air tour with . 
in London, Paris, Brussels, Amster- . 


little as $850, airplane space 
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“A generation ago, the automobile freed 
people from their door-yards and their 
local communities,” Mr. Reed says. “Air- 
planes and fast steamships are about to 
liberate us from our continents.” Al- 
though the shipping situation is a barrier 
for foreign travel right at the moment, he 
added, troop-carrying vessels will be con- 
verted in sufficient numbers into passen- 
ger ships so that there should be sufficient 
accommodations for all who wish to travel 
by sea. 

Regarding air travel, Mr. Reed predicts 
that rapid conversion of air transport 
planes will enable airlines to serve tour- 


ists wishing to travel by air in 1946 and 
that superplanes will meet increasing de- 


mands as the travel wave mounts. 


NEW YORK’S BOTANICAL GARDEN 


This year, the New York Botanical 
Garden, situated in Bronx Park, New 
York, completes a half century of public 
service rendered not only to the com- 
munity in which it is located but to the 
entire nation. 

With its Hemlock Forest, Bronx River 
Gorge, Thompson Memorial Rock Gar- 
den, Tropical Rain Forest, Tropical plants 
and other extensive outdoor and indoor 
displays, the Botanical Garden is one of 
the sights of New York visited by more 
than 1,000,000 persons annually. 

Comparatively few people, however, 
seem to realize that the Botanical Garden 
is more than a park. It is also a scien- 
tific institution engaged in research af- 
fecting almost every phase of human life. 
Most of what we eat, drink and the cloth- 
ing we wear has its origin in plants. Med- 
icine, vitamin concentrates and countless 
other materials which provide our shelter, 
protection and comfort are derived en- 
tirely, or in large measure, from the same 
sources. In the final analysis, the human 


race is entirely dependent on plants for 


its very existence. Without them, we 
should etarve, die of suffocation, or freeze 
to death. 

In war, the New York Botanical Gar- 


den served us all by helping to supply 


trained personnel for the production of 


essential war products such as quinine, 
insecticides and rubber. It also helped 
to train scientists for service in the trop- 
ics, furnished seeds and plant materials 
for war purposes, aided in producing ed- 
ucational films for the Armed Forces and 
helped to initiate and develop the Victory 
Garden program on a national scale. 
One of its major contributions was re- 
search on disease-inhibiting molds simi- 
lar to the type from which penicillin is 
derived. 


Historically, the achievements of the 
Botanical Garden have been worthy of 
its founders’ wishes, stimulating and 
guiding the use of ornamental plants. The 
war taught many important lessons, 
among them, almost preeminently, the 
importance of scientific research. 


THE SOUTH AGAIN INVITES 
WINTER VISITORS 


The greatest winter tourist season in 
history has begun. The mightiest migra- 
tion of sun-seeking Americans turn south 
for the first time since peaceful 1940 to 
find relaxation and pleasure in America’s 
playgrounds, 


An extensive survey just completed by 
Delta Air Lines in connection with its 
new route from Chicago to Miami and 
from Chicago to Charleston, S. C., indi- 
cates the 1945-46 winter season will break 
all previous records, including the Flori- 
da “boom years” of the twenties, in the 
number of tourists moving into Southern 
winter resorts. 


The news that palatial hotels on Miami 
Beach would be vacated by the Army’s 
Redistribution Stations in time for the be- 
ginning of the winter season provided the 
needed persuasion for many tourists. 


A. B. Curry, city manager of Miami, 
has been forwarding requests for hotel 
reservations and housing to Miami’s 
tourists bureaus since Japan fell. 


“This year will top any other year in 
history, including the boom years,” Curry 
said. “I believe the season will last six 
weeks longer than usual, maybe longer. 
It will have to if we expect to handle all 
the reservations that are pouring in.” 


The same situation exists for Jackson- 


ville and other Florida cities. 


The historic, colorful port cities of 
Charleston, S. C., Savannah and New Or- 
leans will come back into their own as 
tourist meccas this winter and spring 
with the end of shipbuilding in those 
cities and the sharp reduction in military 
personnel stationed there. All now will 
have excellent air service. 

Augusta, Georgia, likewise popular 
with tourists who like medium tempera- 
tures, will be on the direct air route to 
Chicago for the first time this winter. 
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SPAIN’S GATEWAY TO OUR SOUTHWEST 
(Continued from page 21) 


furnishes a sure seat for cowboys 
riding the range in the big country 
nearby. 

El Paso has long been a center for 
large scale cattle trading with the 
vast estates of Chihuahua in northern 
Mexico which is just across the bor- 
der. Fantastic are the tales of big 
deals with cattle barons of our sister 
republic back in the days when cat- 
tle ran wild. Through the dipping 
vats and inspection pens at this port 
of entry has moved an impressive 
volume of beef on the hoof,.to be 
fattened on northern ranges. 

A profitable industry has de- 
veloped in the wild country adjacent 
to the city where large herds of an- 
gora goats graze in contentment pro- 
ducing a fine grade of mohair. 

A visit to one of the remote can- 
yons on the eroded side of the Davis 
Mountain chain discloses another 
unique industry rarely found else- 
where. A group of Mexicans with 
burros, picking their way through 
the cactus studded landscape, pause 
here and there to inspect a barrel 
cactus. Then with a stout chain and 
steel crowbars they pry the barrel 
from its shallow rooted home on the 
desert. Quickly fifty to one hundred 
pounds of raw material is lashed to a 
burro’s back and taken to the high- 
way where a waiting truck is syste- 
matically loaded with its odd cargo 
as more and more burro loads are 


brought in. Filled, the truck starts 
out—destination the Cactus Candy 
Factory. 


In the factory yard, the treacher- 
ous spines are removed from the 
cacti by burning, or cut off with a 
sharp machete. The tough outer skin 
is peeled away and the barrel divided 
into longitudinal sections. Inside the 
factory these sections are cut into 
three-quarter inch slices by a rotat- 
ing circular blade of the meat slicer 


variety. Another machine cuts the 
slices into cubes which resemble 
watermelon rind as prepared by 


grandmother for preserving. 


These are placed in a large copper 
kettle with a rich syrup mixture, 
cooked at the proper temperature 
for a specific time, then laid out to 
cool and dry. Coated with powdered 
sugar and packed in attractive con- 
tainers, these “Sweets of the Desert” 
find their way to select candy shops 
throughout the nation and, before 
the war, even to foreign lands in- 
cluding Greece and the Near East. 
Cactus candy resembles and_ tastes 
like Turkish Delight, a favorite 
candy in the shops of Cairo, Bey- 
routh and Istambul. 


Mr. Carameros who operates the 
factory came from Greece and no 
doubt his longing for a taste of the 
eld country sweets led him to ex- 
periment with the cactus—although 
history tells of a similar candy 
made by the Indians and early Span- 
ish settlers long before Mr. Cara- 
meros cast a speculative eye on the 
barrel. 


To know El Paso and its history 
is to realize the part which Fort 
Bliss has played in its development. 
Officially created by the War De- 
partment in 1849 as “El Paso Post,” 
a subsequent act made it Fort Bliss 
in 1854. In keeping with the tradi- 
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this 
Army post became the colorful cen- 
ter of the dashing horse cavalry. 
Long the pride of the Army, the 


tion and spirit of the West, 


cow- 
lovers 


cavalry attracted sportsmen, 
boys, farm lads and horse 
from all parts of the country. 

When World War Two plans dis- 
mounted the cavalry it lost much of 
its color and glamour. Yet many 
a commander and soldier in the field 
has longed for a horse when slowed 
down by terrain which would have 
been routine for this animal. Al- 
though now geared to smelly mecha- 
nized units, the cavalry lost none of 
its dash and determination to get 
there “hell bent for leather.” 


When the Spaniards were using 
El Paso as the Pass to the North, 
it became a resting place for groups 
making their way to and from 
Mexico City to Santa Fe. In their 
struggle to retain their toehold on 
the vast country to the north against 
opposition from hostile Indians, El 
Paso grew into a strong point of 
settlement. The rich valleys along 
the Rio Grande were ideal for 
colonization and agricultural develop- 
ment. With the conquistadons were 
the ever present padres and to them 
fell the responsibility of establishing 
missions—Christianity’s forward bas- 
tion in its struggle to convert the 
Indians. 


Side by side with the missions 
were the farms to produce the needed 
food. Today the presence of these 
missions reminds us of the fortitude 
and talents of these pioneer padres. 
Missions San Isleta, Socorro and San 
Elizario down the Rio Grande valley 
are outstanding examples of the 
classic architecture of that period. 
Nearby on highly developed farms, 
long staple cotton grows in areas 
originally cleared and developed by 
the Indian converts under the patient, 


, persevering padres. 


In crossing the international bridge 
over the “dustiest river in the world” 
there is an impressive sight to the 
north. Atop a sharp mountain peak, 
in bold silhouette against the heavens, 
stands a cross. A zig-zag trail winds 
up from the bottom. And along this 
trail pilgrims make the journey all 
the way to the top on ‘hands and 
knees. At the summit they find the 
statue of El Cristo Rey. (Christ, the 
King)—with arms outstretched on 
the cross. 


In this border city the past, present 
and future of two nations are knit 
into a common fabric. Citizens of 
El] Paso make frequent trips across 
the international boundary to trade 
in the shops and markets of Ciudad 
Juarez. On the bridge and through 
the Customs-Immigration gates at 
either end, Americans and Mexicans 
pass in an almost endless stream. 


When travel is again enjoyed at 
will, El Paso will once more be a 
stopping off place for transcontinental 
and transhemispheric travelers. Our 
neighbor to the south has contributed 
much to the charm and atmosphere 
of the two border towns that meet 
on the Rio Grande. This pass marks 
a meeting point of Mexico and the 
United States—two friendly countries 
bound together in common tradition 
and determination. 


A PEACETIME FLIGHT OVER B. TTLESCA ested 
OKINAWA 


(Continued from page 25) 


dead city. It is a tragic sight. 

Charmed by the sheer loveliness of 
some of the virgin scenery, we fly 
low over peaceful inlets surrounded 
by a paradise framed by the green 
of a protecting forest of trees. But, 
once over these sheltered oases, the 
omnipresent tokens of warfare pre- 
sent themselves. The, Army Engi- 
neers and the Navy Seabees have 
built or improved mile upon mile of 
roadway. On these: winding trails 
we see long caravans of our military 
trucks, jeeps, carry-alls. But the 
traffic is not confined to these high- 
ways. In the air, planes of every 
description swarm. We turn off our 
course, politely, to let a little “Flying 
Jeep” blow along, only to find that a 
giant B-29 nearly nips our nose as he 
crosses directly above us. We find 
ourselves, quite inadvertently, in the 
traffic circle of some airfield that we 
didn’t know was there. 

These airstrips—and we have 
stopped counting them—are pregnant 
with planes. We are almost dumb- 


founded as we look down at hun- | 


dreds of aircraft roosting in neat 
ranks at one airdrome after another. 

Now we circle that peculiar-look- 
ing place, Ie Shima (you don’t pro- 
nounce that, you grunt it). This lit- 


tle isle is famous now, for Ernie 
Pyle was killed here and the Jap- 
anese surrender envoys landed here 
on their way to Manila. Ie Shima 
is a flat, oblongular rock with a 
single jutting pinnacle adding a 
strange touch to the place. It, too, 
is covered | with the machinery of 
war. 

Our cruise takes us over to Ker: 
ama Retto, the scene of the initial 
landings in the Ryukyus. A quiet 
harbor is protected by lonely rocks 
arranged in the shape of a horseshoe. 
We fly down and look at a military 
cemetery on one of the islands, 
Zamami, and the neat rows of white 
crosses remind us again of the heroes 
of the gigantic campaign fought here. 

It has been an impressive morning 
of sightseeing. The effect of it all 
is tremendously awe- inspiring. Just 


a speck on the globe—far away, yes- ; 


terday. Today this speck is magni- 
fied to the millionth power, as we 
hover above it in flight. A compre- 
hensive aerial view such as we have 
had brings home with dramatic power 
what America accomplished in this 
once remote Pacific island which will 
always remain a symbol of our 
energy, resourcefulness and courage. 


Se ete: 
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THE AIRPLANE BECOMES AN AFRICAN GOD 
(Continued from page 29) 


dance. It went on until the even line 
of natives broke up as the individuals 
became imspired with the steady mo- 
notony of the music—hypnotized, it 
seemed, into almost hysterical action. 
Then they joined the ‘ju-ju men; the 
dance rapidly became more enthusias- 
tic, less patterned, until finally the 
dancers were exhausted. The music 
stopped with a sudden beat of the 
drums, and the dancers rested. 

From time immemorial these dances 
had been customary with the tribes of 
the Gold Coast. Fish and birds were 
to them, in the old days, symbols of 
the good gods, and the ju-ju masks 
took these forms, 

But in 1939 the European war start- 
ed, hundreds of miles to the north. 
When Rommel advanced through the 
Libyan desert, when things looked 
dark for the British’ colonies in 
Africa, and when the United States 
began flying supplies to Russia and 
China, the war came to the Gold 
Coast. The British fortified the col- 
ony, in anticipation of the possibility 
of a southern sweep by the Nazi 
armies. 

Accra, on the Gold Coast, became 
the home of one of the world’s larg- 
est air bases. Pan American Airways 
built the first American’ airfield there. 


It had the groundwork finished, the 


runways built and the first hangars 
erected when the United States Army 
took over, and the British R.A.F. 
moved into a section of the field. 
The air base expanded rapidly, the 
runways were increased, hangars and 
barracks multiplied rapidly, and the air 
of West Africa was filled with planes 
from America and England, huge 
transports bearing supplies, tiny pur- 


suit ships convoyed over the Atlantic, 
massive bombers flying to North 
Africa, to the Middle East, to Russia. 

And. with the expansion of the 
American air base, came good things 
for the natives of West Africa. They 
were put to work on the air fields, 
building runways, barracks, ‘clearing 
ground, serving the officers and men. 


_ The natives were paid well, and there 


were jobs for hundreds of them. GI’s 
wandered around the cities, and into 
the bush, buying souvenirs, giving 


away candy and pennies and “chew 


” 


gum.” The Americans sprayed the 
swamps, inoculated the workers, tried 
to chase the malaria mosquitoes out of 
West Africa, reduced disease and im- 
proved the health standards. 


The British also had more jobs for 


the natives, and better jobs; they too 
were cleaning up the swamps. The 
wartime economy was bringing many 


benefits to the: people of the Gold 


Coast. 

And the symbol of this increased 
prosperity, this new happiness, these 
new jobs and better conditions, was to 
be seen by day and heard by night in 
the skies of West Africa, as the great 
planes came in from the sea and land- 
ed at the huge air base. The airplanes 
were symbols of a new god of happi- 
ness and prosperity, a good god, a 
white-man god that was mgs dis- 
posed to the natives. 

And as the airplane became a sym- 
bol for the natives, they adopted it in 
their headdresses, devised new dances 
for the god of the sky—the white man 
ju-ju, the good new ju-ju that was 
bringing a new prosperity to the 


people of West Africa. 
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effervescence could be preserved. Just 
how and why the Father of Cham- 
pagne came upon this joyous dis- 
covery apparently was never recorded. 
With all reverent respect to the 
venerable man of the church re- 
sponsible for the unending delights 
~ that resulted from his handicraft, the 
. method is simple: to the natural fer- 
ments that are found in all juice of 
grapes, sugar is added which increases 
the fermentation, multiplying by some 
incalculable number the bubbles that 
| are normally produced. A tight fit- 
ting cork which keeps the gas in- 
side is held in place with metal or 
wire. Thus: champagne. 
But the simplicity which attends 
the basic process ends with the state- 
ment of how it is accomplished. It 
is complicated by the infinite care 
the manufacturer gives to his prod- 
uct over a period of about four years. 
The grapes are gathered at vintage 
time in September, carefully selected 
and brought to the presses, most of 
which are owned by the large com- 
panies since they must be sure of the 
juice they are about to process. See- 
ing the squeezing is believing. Only 
a minimum of pressure is exerted on 
the mass of grapes. When the light 
colored juice that comes from that 
amount of weight runs into the 2,000 
liter vats, the spigots are closed, thus 
the juice from the skins which con- 
tain the red coloring matter is kept 
out and also the bitter flavor from 
the stems. 


Immediately the juice is run off, 
into two hundred liter barrels, stand- . 


ardized in the industry. The fer- 
mentation that begins that day con- 
tinues throughout the fall until about 
the middle of December. There is 


‘mo formal tasting at vintage time, 


but in December palates skilled in the 
_ work assess the product. At that 
point the manufacturers either crack 
out an old bottle in celebration of 
| what they believe will be a good year; 
or take to Pernod to inundate the 
sorrow of having on hand something 
they wouldn’t want to give away, even 
to the Germans. This verdict is not 
‘final; the one in February is more 
- indicative of what can be expected 
_to happen to the wine over the fol- 
lowing four years, and is usually 
_ found to. be right, even using hind- 
sight. Pande 
The bottling begins in the s ring 
ie after the juice has been blended in 
huge barrels with some of the best 
wine of previous years—there are 
variations among companies, but the 
? blending process is generally followed. 
A small amount of» sugar is put into 


each bottle to help in the production 


ee of uaapples. fecide with the | ‘natural 


the sediment to roll 


ferments in the juice which begin to 
work again. This fermentation builds 
up a pressure of thirteen pounds, and 
that is one of the reasons champagne 
bottles are strengthened by being 
blown with depressed bottoms, which 
also are handy to hold them on the 
rack for refilling after the dégorge- 
ment which comes later. 

The process which brings about the 
seething, so clean tasting and delight- 
ful in its finality, is the bane of the 
manufacturer, and one of the reasons 
champagne is relatively expensive 
The fermentation produces a sedi- 
ment, every bit of which must be re- 
moved before the champagne is final- 
ly dispatched to the celebrator. This 
is how it is done. 

The newly filled bottles are stacked 
horizontally in a recess of the. cata- 
comb-like caves where characters 
right out of Rabelais watch over 
them. The bottles recline in this 
position for three years while the 
sediment settles along the down side. 
The long rest ends when they are 
stuffed into a rack resembling a 


stock, except that the heads of the 


bottles are inclined at about 45° 
downward from the horizontal. Then 
for about three to six months each 
bottle is lifted gently from its wood- 
en collar three times a week, agitated 
quickly as though it were a faucet 
being rapidly opened and closed, and 
returned to a position that resembles 
alternately advancing one hand of a 
clock by an eighth of a quarter of 


‘the hourly circle and retarding it by 


the same amount on the other side 
of the 12 o’clock mark. This process 
simultaneously narrows the breadth of 
the ribbon of sediment on the side of 
the bottle and, along with the reclin- 
ing-toward-the-cork-position, causes 
onto the cork. 
The bottles are finally stacked cork 
down to complete the maneuver. 

So, with the sediment puffed up 
about a half inch on the cork, the 
bottle reaches the final processing, the 
first step of which is called dégorge- 
“ment in French, meaning cleaning, ac- 
cording to one translation. It’s very 
simple. A man releases the metal 
fastener that holds the cork, the gas 
blows out the cork with the accumu- 
lated sediment on it. 
attended by a rifle-like crack which 


“never need be repeated, for if cham- 


pagne is properly chilled and handled 
without agitating, the cork leaving 
the bottle makes only a_ reserved 
thwop. 

The bottle is then passed to the 
next worker, also derived from 
Rabelais, who adds a tiny silver jig- 
ger of pure cane sugar sirup dissolved 


in champagne for that which is to - 


be very dry and called irés sec or 


This process is © 


brui—you pronounce the “t,”’ The 
dry, or sec, sometimes called gow 
Américain in the trade, gets slightly 
more, and the sweet, labeled demui- 
sec, an additional charge. After the 
sugar spike the bottle is placed on a 
rack where champagne of the same 
cré is added to make up for that 
lost in the dégorgement. 

The next man on the assembly line 
has been steaming corks, and when 
they are pliable to the extent of being 
easily squeezed to about half their 
uncorked size, one is machine-ham- 
mered down ‘the neck of each bottle 
where it swells slightly, and it is 
further held in place by the wire that 
is twisted around the top. A boy 
shakes each bottle to ensure thor- 
ough mixing of the syrup, and sends 
the product on its way to be labeled 
and fitted. with tinseled paper 
around the neck and top, all of which 
is done by hand. 

No champagne is sold until it is at 
least four years old, and by that time 


‘Roederer, 


it has been decided whether the qual- 
ity deserves to be called a vintage 
year. The wine tends to improve 
up to about ten years, and from there 
on it’s a gamble, but a good one if 
originally it was a fine year. Age will 
not help poor wine. 

Just as domestic and South Ameri- 
can still wines. have made inroads on 
markets exclusively French before the 
war, sparkling wines produced out- 
side France and called champagne, 
will undoubtedly take some of the 
market. To a great many imbibers, 
however, names like Mumm, Lanson, 
Heidsieck and  Perrier- 
Jouet have become as closely asso- 
ciated in their minds with the word 
champagne as the name of an anti- 
costive and the allegation that chil- 
dren cry for it. Those markets will 
never be lost, even if rival sparkling 
wines were proved actually to be an 
elixir of youth and each cork were 
exchangeable for a carton of standard 
brand cigarets. 
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creation to this day.” 


from the 

Stagecoaches were now going to 
and from New York regularly across 
New Jersey, carrying mail and pas- 


sengers. In 1755, John Butler’s 
stage, which left from the Sign of 
the Death of the Fox in Strawberry 
Alley, took three days to get to New 
York; later, John Barnhill’s coach, 
“The Flying Machine,” took only two 
days. 

Wandering theatrical companies 
added to the city’s night life, which 
was concentrated in its inns and tav- 
erns. These inns were centers of life 
and politics, serving wines and good 
west Indian rum and cheap beer, but 
rarely having coffee or tea. The Lon- 
don Coffee House was for a long time 
the center from which the movement 
and agitation against the Stamp Act 
was directed. The British Captain 
Ayres of the Polly was warned not 
to sell his tea, in these words: “What 
think you, captain, of a halter ’round 
your neck, ten gallons of tar decanted 
on your pate, with the feathers of a 
dozen wild geese laid over to the place 
from whence you came? Fly with- 
out hesitation, without the formality 
of a protest, and above all, dear Cap- 
tain Ayres, let us advise you to fly 
without the wild goose feathers.” 


The Boston tea party occurred be- 
fore the Polly docked; the young and 
fervent Boston merchant, Paul Revere, 
rode down to Philadelphia en horse- 
back with the news, and thus the 
largest number of people ever gath- 
ered together at one time in Phila- 
delphia came out to see Captain 
Ayres who, to no one’s great surprise, 
meekly agreed to take the tea away 
from Philadelphia on his ship with- 
out attempting to unload. 

Another ship which aroused great 
interest was the Alfred, but for al- 
together different reasons. Ezek Hop- 
kins, commander-in-chief of the fleet, 
used the Alfred, an East Indiaman, 
of two hundred tons burden, as his 
flagship, in 1775.. The young Scots- 
man, John Paul Jones, was making 
the ship ready for sea in Philadel- 
phia under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of Congress. On December 3, 
1775, Jones, at the Chestnut Street 
Wharf, “flung out the first American 
flag ever shown on a regular man- 
‘of-war” as thousands watched and 
screamed hearty approval to see the 
raising of the flag of thirteen red 
and white stripes, known as Grand 
Union Flag, predecessor to the Stars 
and Stripes. Jones also raised the 
“Don’t Tread on Me” flag complete 
with rattlesnake, although no one to 
this day has given a satisfactory ex- 
planation as to why the serpent was 
the symbol on that flag. Other ves- 
sels accompanied the Alfred down the 
Delaware, as she flew the Grand 
Union Flag, sometimes also called the 
Cambridge, because President Wash- 
ington used it as the standard of the 
Continental Army. 


This was a busy period. Thomas 
Paine, the pamphleteer, came to Phil- 
adelphia to serve in his literary ca- 
pacity for and with Franklin; his 
booklet “Common Sense” was one 
of the most important political doc- 
uments ever published in this coun- 
try. Dr. Benjamin Rush, Sam 


Adams, the fighting Quaker Timothy 
Matlack, the fighting Irishman George 
Bryan, the college teacher James 
Cannon, and David Rittenhouse were 
all busily discussing the rights of 
the “men who wore leather aprons” 
as opposed to those who were sheathed 
in silk stockings. 

In January of 1776, the food situa- 
tion was very serious; to avoid a 


‘crisis, the Philadelphia planners de- 


vised the equivalent of our modern 
OPA, “putting ceilings” on rum, mo- 
lasses, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, pepper, 
sugar, and salt. Jefferson came to 
Philadelphia to work on the Declara- 
tion of Independence, eating his 
meals at the City Tavern and the Lon- 
don Coffee House and doing his writ- 
ing at what is now Twelfth and 
Market Streets, the heart of the bus- 
iness section. 


Delegates from eleven provinces 
had met at City Tavern in September, 
1774; from there they went in a body 
to inspect Carpenters Hall, offered 
to them by the carpenters, for their 
deliberations. They accepted Carpen- 
ters Hall and there the First Con- 
tinental Congress met until October 
26, 1774, when they moved to State 
House, now Independence Hall, the 
most historic building in the United 
States. 


It was to the State House that 
Caeser Rodney rode, through thun- 
der and rain, in order to cast the de- 
cisive vote’ on the matter of inde- 
pendence. Rodney’s ride occurred 
after Richard Henry Lee’s resolution 
for independence was being debated 
in the Continental Congress. Two 
out of three Delaware delegates were 
present and they were split, Thomas 
McKean for the resolution, and 
George Read against it. Rodney, of 
Delaware, was absent. That was on 
July 1, 1776, McKean sent for Rod- 
ney, urging him to come immediately. 
Rodney saddled his horse, rode half- 
way from. Delaware on it, changed 
horses once, and arrived in time to 
vote yes, thus breaking the deadlock. 
The following month, Read too 
signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 


Strangely enough, this same Rodney 
took part in one of the first labor 
demonstrations in our young land. 
In 1805, the journeymen cordwainers 
of Philadelphia went on strike to try 
to entorce their demands for the 
wage scale then prevailing in New 


York and Baltimore, and also to bring 


about the discontinuance of a rebate 
of wages for export work. Eight 
union leaders were arrested on a 
charge of criminal conspiracy and 
were tried in the Mayor’s Court. of 
Philadelphia. The court accepted 
the arguments of Jared Ingersoll for 
the prosecution, relying on British 
authorities, since refuted, to establish 
the doctrine that “a conspiracy of 
workmen to raise their wages” is a 
crime at common law. 


Caesar Rodney was the defense 
counsel but he lost the case and the 
defendants were found guilty, draw- 
ing a fine of $8,000, a huge sum in 
those days. No jail terms were given, 
for the court was satisfied to estab- 
lish the principle. The strike was 
broken and the precedent was set 


for crim na! prosecution Sok 


union activities which had multiplied 


with the spread of wholesale manu- 
facturers. Rodney’s case was the 
pas of six involving union shoemak- 

s; four times verdicts were turned 
in against the unions. 


The end of the eighteenth century 
saw adjustments to the new era in 
Philadelphia life. A visiting French- 
man, Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, wrote 
in his letters: “The profusion and 
luxury of Philadelphia on great days, 
at the tables of the wealthy, in their 
equipages and the dresses of their 
wives and daughters, are extreme. I 
have seen balls on the president’s 
birthday where splendor of the rooms 
and variety and richness of dresses 
did not suffer in comparison with 
Europe; and it must be acknowledged 
that the beauty of the American ladies 
has advantage in comparison. The 
young women of Philadelphia are ac- 
complished in different degrees, but 
beauty is general with them.” Euro- 
peans in greater numbers visited the 
city and added to its renown. 


One of 
Blanchard who made the first balloon 
ascent on this continent on January 
9, 1793. A celebrated French aero- 
naut, Blanchard had gone across the 
English channel in a balloon along 
with a companion, Dr. Jeffries, and 
he chose the old Walnut Street prison- 
yard for his exhibit in Philadelphia. 
Tickets were sold for viewing the 
feat from inside the enclosure; 
eager boys climbed up on trees in 
the State House yard close by. Other 
crowds covered Potters Field and the 
adjoining commons and roofs were 
positively black with people. Even 
President Washington came to see the 
young man, giving him a letter to 
expedite his safe return should he 
land in some strange place. 

Blanchard went up into the air with 
his yellow silk gas bag, waving the 
French and American flags as he rose. 


Cannons boomed and a band played.. 


The balloon was out of sight in a 
short time. Blanchard landed in 
Woodbury, New Jersey, after having 
covered fifteen miles in forty-six 
minutes. There he used the Presi- 
dent’s letter, thus making it airmail, 
and got a carriage which brought him 
back to Cooper’s Ferry and then to 
the President’s house where he re- 
ceived official congratulations that 
evening. Later, Blanchard set up 
a rotunda and exhibited his balloon; 
he also released parachutes, dropping 
a dog, a cat and a squirrel in them 
safely. Contemporaries of Blanchard 
have called him a petulant little man, 
weighing about 120 pounds, measur- 
ing little more than five feet in height. 
He ‘was married to a daring balloon- 
ist who lost her life in Paris in an 
exhibit. He himself wrote an account 
of his Philadelphia. flight that was 
full of literary posturings and dedi- 
cated this effort to President Wash- 
ington. 

The most ardent Philadelphians be- 
lieve that its history is much richer 
than that of any other city in the 
country. The New Theater flour- 
ished, though the Quakers. discour- 
aged wandering groups of players. 
The players, however, always re- 
turned and, under the British and 
then under Washington, the theaters 
were extremely popular, 


The First City Troop, the oldest 
military organization in the country, 


“5K 


parade 


them was Jean Pierre: 


ed the ‘British at Princeton, 


It was in Philadelphia that Joshua 
Humphrey, Father of the American 
Navy, a Philadelphia-born Quaker, 
designed the United States Frigates 
Constitution and Constellation. The 
first fire insurance company was 
formed in the Quaker City and called 
the Philadelphia Contributionship for 
Insurance of Houses against Fire, 
with Benjamin Franklin as promoter 
and director. For short, citizens 
called it the Hand-in-Hand, for its 
seal portrayed two hands clasped. 


Part of the company’s business was ~ 


installing reforms in the chimney- 
sweeping profession, then slovenly 
and careless, and preventing the smok- 
ing of meats in parlors by refusing 
insurance to homes where meats were 
thus smoked, a safe and sane idea. 


The oldest bank building in the 


later” 4 
serving as Washington’s bodyguard — 
‘after being cited by him for bravery. 


United States, the original home of - a 


the Bank of the United States, spon- 
sored by Alexander Hamilton, First 
Secretary of the Treasury, and char- 
tered by Congress in 1791, stood in 
Philadelphia, “with its "handsome 
white columns a distinct adornment. In 
1811, when Congress refused to re- 
new the charter, Stephen Girard, the 
great financier, bought it and for 
one hundred years it was a banking 
house, Here the great mariner and 
merchant, Girard, financed the war 
of 1812. Today the Girard National 
Bank is one of the largest in the 
city. 

Socially, the city was long pre- 
eminent. The Colony in the Schuyl- 
kill, founded in 1732, and changed 
to the State in Schuykill in 1781, re- 
mains today the oldest social club i in 
existence for consecutive years in 
the world. Its members are all de- 
scendants of those who lived in Phil- 
adelphia more than two centuries ago; 
they meet on the banks of the river 
to fish and cook and make their 
Schuylkill Fish House Punch by a 
recipe that is famed in song and 
story. It was in Philadelphia that 
handsome Dr. John Morgan carried 
the first umbrella in the colonies, and 
it was there too that the first bath- 


tubs of colonial days were installed.. 


Ice-skating on the Delaware was 


a colorful pastime, starting in mid- 


November, and bringing out the ex- 
perts of olden times, like William 
Thorpe, Dr. Foulke, Governor Mif- 
flin, the artist C. W. Peale, George 
Heyl and Joe Claypool. Fires were 
kindled on the ice and oxen roasted. 


Naturally, as a seaport, the Phila- 
delphia waterfront was one of partic- 


ular interest. Back in 1681, Penn had 


told his agents to be sure to make 


‘“your choice where it is most navig- 


able, high, dry and healthy, that is, 
where more ships may best ride to 
load and unload at the bank or the 
keyside without boating or lighten- 
ings.” In Colonial times, the sea- 
port was most active, alive with an- 
chors, frequented by sea captains, its 
shores populated with inns and inn- 
keepers. 


Today the streets, the historical 
edifices and the books of Philadelphia 
retain an abundance of the old atmos- 
phere. Those who look for the old 
City of Brotherly Love can ede it 
easily. 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDCE . .. 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


CAN YOU-— 


l. Identify each of these tables as to peri- 
od and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a table, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examir.ations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coachimg certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


I. The Fixed Background. 


II. Walls. 

III, Windows. 

IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. 

V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures. 

VI. Color and Color 
Schemes. 

VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture. 

VIII. Textiles. Hangings. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures. 


XVIII. Jacobean and 
Restoration in England. 


XIX. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles. 


XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale. 


XXI. The Adam Period 
in England and Amer- 
ica. 


XXII. American Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


XXIII. The Decorating 
Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 


Their Solution. 


X. Painted Furniture. 
XI. Furnishing the 


Apartment. XXV. What ts Modern? 
XII. Historical Back- Xx XVI. Light ana Color. 
grounds. : 


XXVIII. Use of Space. 
XVIII. New Materials. 


XXIX. Designing a Mod- 
ern Interior. a. The 
Modern House. b. 
The Moderr Shop. 


XXX. Combining ‘Modern 


and Period Decoration. 


XI. Continued. 


XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 


XV. The Baroque Style. 
XVI. The Rococo Style. 


XVII. The Neo-Classic 
Style. 
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MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Address ...... SHORES 
Travel—January, 1946 


Arts AND Decoration Home Srupy Course in INTERIOR DECORATION, 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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~Two.ways your face can grow 
in the next few years 


| edie our faces show what’s happen- 
ing to us. r 

For instance, suppose financial matters 
are constantly on your mind. 


Suppose you know that there’s practically 
no cash reserve between you and trouble. 
Suppose you realize that time is slipping by 
and that you’re not accumulating money. . 


Your face will show it. ne 


But suppose that you’ve managed to get 
yourself on a pretty sound financial basis. 


Suppose that you’re putting aside part of 
everything you earn . . . that those dollars 
you Save are busy earning extra dollars for 
you... that you have'a nest egg and an 
emergency fund , . . and that each year 
brings closer the day when leisure, security, 
and financial independence can be yours, 


Naturally, your face will show that, too. 

There’s a simple and pretty accurate way 
to tell which way your face is going to go in 
the next few years: 

If you are buying, regularly, and holding as 
many U. S. Savings Bonds as you can, you 
needn’t worry. ° : 

Your face will be among the ones that 
wear a smile, 


Buy all the Bonds you can... Keep all the Bonds you buy! q 
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